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The British Liberal Ministry 
again faces Parliament with 
at least three difficult mat- 
ters on its hands, but Mr. Asquith and his con- 
freres are accustomed to delicate and difficult 
situations, and so far they have been suc- 
cessful in dealing with them. They have been 
able to hold the support of the Labor party ; 
that support is now, however, seriously men- 
aced, and the loss of the forty-two Labor votes 
might at any time make the position of the 
Ministry critical. The loss to the Liberal party 
during the past few months of six or eight seats 
is interpreted as due to the dissatisfaction of 
the Labor element. So far the Government 
has been able to hold the vote of the Irish 
Nationalists ; but the continued loyalty of 
this group of members depends on the energy 
and success with which the Home Rule Bill 
is pushed in the House. It is sufficiently 
advanced to be passed withina few weeks, and 
the Ministry are determined to give it prece- 
dence. The Nationalists’ support depends 
on their confidence in the determination of 
the Ministry to send this bill to the House‘of 
Lords. ‘The discussion. sufficiently rancor- 
ous from the start, has had additional bitter- 
ness injected by the determined opposition 
of Ulster, which has gone to the length of 
pledging itself to resist Home Rule by force 
if necessary. But here, too, the situation is 
likely to clear up by the adoption of some 
expedient which will protect Ulster against 
its fear of the domination of the other prov- 
inces. The Ministry is also confronted by very 
difficult questions of foreign policy. ‘There 
is a very strong feeling that England has 
been made a cat’s-paw by Russia in Persia, 
and many Englishmen of all parties resent 
what they regard as the betrayal of Persian 
rights. This criticism comes more from the 
Radical members of the Liberal party than 
from the opposing party, and is therefore 
the more dangerous. ‘The Ministry also 
faces the difficulties presented by the Balkan 
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situation, which is rapidly developing, and 
which involves international relations of 
great delicacy. Altogether the outlook for a 
comfortable session for Mr. Asquith is not 
promising ; but Mr. Asquith is too much of 
a fighter not to welcome the struggles that 
await his Ministry. The three great meas- 
ures before the present Parliament are the 
Irish Home Rule Bill, the bill for the disestab- 
lishment of the Church of England in Wales, 
and the Election Reform Bill, the last named 
an answer to the charge that the aristocracy 
has multiplied the number of its own votes 
about ten times, and deprived the working 
classes of approximately a million votes. In 
case the Home Rule Bill becomes law, it will 
be interesting to see whether the Irish mem- 
bers stand by the Government with regard to 
Welsh disestablishment and election reform. 
With the Irish votes and the Labor members 
the Government has a substantial majority. 
With a possible Irish defection, the Liberal 
tenure of office would be precarious. Under 
these circumstances, in order to retain the 
Labor members, it would seem to be the part 
of wisdom to introduce a new land reform 
bill to equalize the unjust conditions of land 
holdings in England. 
2) 
ji Niles The story of David and 
David and Goliath liath was repeated last 
week when Montenegro 
attacked Turkey. A State less than the size 
of Connecticut against an Empire stretching 
into three continents! A population of 
250.000 against a population of 25,000,000 ! 
An army of 50,000 against an army of 
400,000 in peace strength and several times 
that number in war strength. Why all this ? 
Because the Montenegrins are the most inde- 
pendent and warlike of all the Balkan peoples. 
Because the Montenegrins have never been 
subjugated by the Turks and are not afraid 
of them. Because the Montenegrins have 
reached the limit of their patience with Turk- 
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ish promises. ‘Those promises, extending 
over many years, have generally related to 
frontier reforms demanded by the sturdy 
mountaineers, ‘Turkey’s interpretation of 
boundary rights having been grossly unfair. 
But the Turkish promises also relate to 
reforms demanded by the neighbors of the 
Montenegrins, the Albanians. They inhabit 
the Turkish province of Albania, to the south 
of Montenegro (the Black Mountain), and, 
like it, a mountainous country. There are 
five times as many Albanians as Montene- 
grins. While the Montenegrins have always 
been free of the Turkish yoke, some of the 
Albanians have long chafed under it. ‘The 
Albanians, like the Montenegrins, are a proud 
race, and they demand satisfaction for their 
racial aspirations. Many of them want entire 
independence of the Turkish yoke ; others 
would be satisfied by a grant of the follow- 
ing demands : 

1. The fusion of all Albania under one local 
government. 

2. Only Albanians to be employed in that gov- 
ernment. 

3. Only the Albanian language to be used in 
the schools. 

4. Only the Albanian language to be used in 
the courts. 

5. Substitution of Latin characters for the 


present Arabo-Turkish script. 
6. Reduction of taxation. 


None of these demands has been granted. 
And not only this; little has been done in 
the school and road building promised to the 
Albanians by the Young ‘Turks when the 
latter came into power. Indeed, the Young 
‘Turks actually attempted to disarm a people 
among whom, like the Montenegrins, it is an 
offense for any man to go unarmed or to be 
inexpert in the use of arms. Finally, the 
Young Turks attempted to enforce the ‘Turk- 
ish language as the official tongue. The nat- 
ural result of all these things was that many 
Albanians rose in revolt. Now they have 
the aid of their kinsmen and neighbors. 


Behind Montenegro and 
Albania stands Italy. 
The old Italian fear that 
Albania might fall under Austrian domination 
and that the Adriatic might thus possibly 
become an Austrian sea has for years been 
emphasized by many patriotic declarations in 
Italy, and never more so than during this 
year of Italian “imperialism.” ‘The in- 
creasing bonds of amity and interest between 
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Italy and Albania were, in 1896, strength- 
ened by a bond between Italy and Monte- 
negro, namely, the marriage of the Ital- 
ian Crown Prince, Victor Emmanuel, now 
King, to Princess Helen, daughter of the 
Montenegrin monarch. ‘The Italian jingos, 
having annexed Tripoli, now want to annex 
Albania. But, failing this, an arrangement 
which would doubtless please them would be, 
in the event of a successful war by Montene- 
gro, the annexation to Montenegro of a 
part of Albania. But how about Austria? 
As Albania would not be Italian, the arrange- 
ment might possibly suit Austria too. It 
should be remembered that if the Ottoman 
Empire should be in danger of breaking up, 
Austria expects to seize the Turkish terri- 
tory lying directly between the Austrian 
southern frontier and the A%gean Sea. 
Albania is not on the direct line, no matter 
how pleasant it might be to have that coun- 
try as a “side issue.” The other great 
Power most directly interested in the matter 
is Russia, but her ambitions could be fully 
met elsewhere. With regard to the events 
of last week, however, the query arises: 
Was not the signal for the break-up of 
Turkey-in- Europe given at Podgoritza, on the 
Albanian border, when Prince Peter of Monte- 
negro fired the first shot of a thirty-hour 
battle which resulted in the rout of the 
Turks and a complete Montenegrin victory ? 
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The King of Montenegro 
dismissed the Turkish Min- 
ister at Cettinje, the Mon- 
tenegrin capital, and the Montenegrin 
Chargé d’Affaires at Constantinople de- 
manded his own passports on the morning 
of the day in which, later, the King and his 
sons left for the Albanian frontier. There- 
upon the Turkish Prime Minister cleverly 
complained that the declaration was made in 
a manner contrary to the practice of civilized 
countries, and in especial that it violated the 
rules laid down by the second international 
Peace Conference at The Hague (1907), to 
which Montenegro subscribed. Th. final act 
of that Conference provides : 


The Declaraticn 
of War 


In case of serious disagreement or dispute, 
before an appeal to arms, the contracting Pow- 
ers agree to have recourse, as far as circum- 
stances allow, to the good offices or mediation 
of one or more friendly Powers. . 

The contracting Powers recognize that hos- 
tilities .. . must not commence without pre- 


vious and explicit warning in the form either of a 
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reasoned declaration of war, or of an ultimatum, 
with conditional declaration of war. 

Hence the Minister stated three points in 
which Montenegro violated the international 
treaty: (1) that no attempt was made to 
seek the good offices of a third party in an 
effort to find a means of avoiding war; (2) 
that the declaration did not set forth any real 
or tangible cause for war; (3) that the Mon- 
tenegrins began hostilities without granting 
the usual preliminaries. ‘The question now 
arises, Will Bulgaria, Servia, and Greece 
follow Montenegro? Not if the Powers 
can help it. The aim of the Powers has 
been to prevent war; but, if war should 
arise, to localize it. As far as Montenegro 
is concerned, of course there would be little 
difficulty in localizing her war with Turkey ; 
indeed, Montenegro would wish to have it 
localized among her practically impregnable 
mountains, where she has always waged suc- 
cessful warfare. If, however, the grievances 
of Bulgaria, Servia, and Greece are as keenly 
felt as are those of the Montenegrins, it 
would be natural for those states to join Mon- 
tenegro. But this is with the supposition that 
they have Montenegro’s independent, coura- 
geous, and aggressive spirit, and that, man 
for man, they are as soldierly. This is not 
the case. In addition, the jealousies which 
have divided Bulgars, Serbs, and Greeks 
may still be counted on as a disintegrating 
force, even in face of the common enemy. 
The task of the Powers is thus proportion- 
ately lightened. 

iS?) 

Last week American interven- 
tion in Nicaragua was sadly 
marked by the death of several of our 
marines—so far as we know, the first occa- 
sion when any have been killed doing police 
duty in Latin America. ‘The event occurred 
at Masaya, a city half-way between Managua, 
the capital of Nicaragua, and Granada, the 
principal city on Lake Nicaragua. Granada 
has been a great stronghold in the recent 
revolution. With its capture and the sur- 
render of General Mena, the rebel Jeader, 
with hundreds of his men, the remaining 
revolutionists fell under the leadership of 
General Zeledon, Mena’s ally, famous—or 
rather infamous—as the man who, in the 
face of an armistice, had bombarded Mana- 
gua and wounded more than a hundred 
defenseless women and children. Zeledon 
was still interfering with the communication 
between the cities, especially with the move- 
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ment of supplies, thus preventing famine suf- 
ferers from escaping to places of comparative 
safety. Admiral Southerland, sent by our Gov- 
ernment in command of the bluejackets and 
marines who were landed to protect the lives 
and property of Americans, demanded that 
Zeledon evacuate his position or cease interfer- 
ing with communication. Zeledon replied defi- 
antly, and, after commanding his troops in an 
attack on our forces, fled from the scene, only 
to fall into the hands of the Government 
forces, by whom he was killed. The Ameri- 
cans drove the rebels back and succeeded in 
getting into the towns in which there is a 
large foreign element. Many persons were 
found on the verge of starvation. While our 
Government could hardly be afflicted with a 
worse misfortune than to be compelled to 
assume any responsibility for government in 
Nicaragua, the situation has amply justified 
the repeated requests for our intervention 
by the Nicaraguan Government, which ad- 
mitted itself unable to afford the necessary 
protection to foreign life and property. ‘The 
rebels had already killed two of our citizens, 
had seized and sacked our property, and 
bombarded our Legation at Managua. ‘The 
Legation had received appeals from the Euro- 
pean Ministers and Consuls for American 
protection for all foreign life and property— 
thus indicating our natural responsibility ; in 
especial, to restore communication along the 
railway between the towns where foreigners 
were isolated and in extremity. ‘Thus, when 
our marines arrived, they did not take sides 
as between the warring factions, but hu- 
manely operated as a body of police to pro- 
tect foreigners. 


B 
seine. Now that the main pur- 
Not Aggression POS€ has been achieved— 
the checking of the revo- 


lution—the purpose of our forces will be 
to restore normal conditions in a country 
where two months of disorder has caused a 
neglect of the crops and a stopping of busi- 
ness. If our effort in Nicaragua can be 
shown to be an act of aggression, then so 
were our acts in Cuba. Our intervention in 
Nicaragua will not have been in vain if it 
brings to the inhabitants of Central America 
some sense of the healthful, restraining influ- 
ence which has operated towards the spread 
of whatever law and order now obtains in 
Cuba, Porto Rico, and Santo Domingo. 
With regard to all Latin America there 
are but two courses open to us. ‘The first 
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would be to abandon the Monroe Doctrine 
and to cease to exercise the moral influence 
over the countries south of us which we 
undertook when the Monroe Doctrine was 
first pronounced. ‘The second would be to 
adhere to the position then undertaken. It 
involves not only the announcement to Euro- 
pean Powers that we deprecate their acquire- 
ment of territory in the Western Hemi- 
sphere ; it involves on our own part practi- 
cally a moral protectorate for the Western 
Hemisphere. When we said to the foreign 
Powers, ‘“‘ Hands off !”’ we took upon ourselves 
the responsibility of seeing that the Latin 
nations of the South behave themselves so that 
the European nations cou/d take their hands 
off—in other words, that the Central and 
South American states should act according 
to the laws of civilization. Moreover, in tak- 
ing this responsibility, we have always real- 
ized, and never more so than now, that it 
must not be for our own aggrandizement. 
It has not been. ‘This is the only condition 
on which we can retain the world’s respect. 
& 

The country has a 
right toexpect, when 
a Presidential can- 
didate is stating the 
issues of the campaign, that he shall deal 
with facts fairly and with exactness. He 
may properly draw his own deductions 
from the facts, but he must not state that 
which does not exist at all as being com- 
mon knowledge. A public man who has 
in the past earned such a reputation for 
political sincerity as Governor Wilson has 
possessed should not violate this rule, and, 
when his error is pointed out, he certainly 
should not violate it a second time in his 
attempted explanation. In his speech at Gary 
Governor Wilson, as stenographically reported 
by papers which support him, said, speaking 
of corporations of a monopolistic character in 
general and of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration in particular: “It is to the interest 
of these gentlemen that monopoly be main- 
tained, and they are supporting the Bull 
Moose party because the Bull Moose party 
expects to maintain monopoly.”’ Later, at 
Pueblo, he said: “It is a very interesting 
circumstance that the United States Steel 
Corporation is behind the third party pro- 
gramme as regards the regulation of the 
trusts.”” These declarations, coupled with 
his remarks about the trusts “joining 
the hallelujah chorus,” were, so far as 
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we have noted, universally regarded as 
meaning that the trusts, and one trust in 
particular, were backing and supporting the 
Progressive party. Whether financial support 
was implied or not is immaterial ; the state- 
ment, even without that natural inference, is 
absolutely without foundation. Interpreting 
the allegation as every one else did, Mr. 
Roosevelt at once challenged its correctness 
and called upon Governor Wilson to adduce 
his proof or retract the assertion. What 
followed may be told in the words of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s speech at Duluth: 

Mr. Wilson had no proof ; he had not a parti- 
cle of evidence, corroborative or otherwise. He 
could not make his statements good, and he 
would not manfully retract them; so he made 
public an explanation in which he said in refer- 
ence to the United States Steel Corporation: 
“ What I meant was that they are supporting 
him with their thought.” . 

Mr. Wilson is not a mind reader. I have not 
the slightest interest in his belief as to what the 
“thought” of a trust magnate is. It is sheer 
nonsense to treat’ such an accusation as that 
Mr. Wilson made in Gary, Indiana, as being 
meant merely to imply that the Steel Corpora- 
tion was supporting me with its “ thought.” 


Even if one regards the charge as being in 
effect that the capitalists of the Steel Corpora- 
tion individually gave Mr. Roosevelt their 
moral support, the assertion falls to the ground. 
A Wali Street news agency, in its reports, 
remarks that the Progressive candidate would 
be lucky if three of the corporation's twenty- 
three directors voted for him—upon which 
Mr. Roosevelt remarked that three would be 
three times as many as he expected. Lay- 
ing aside the phrasing of Governor Wilson’s 
statement, we think that it would be perfectly 
fair to state the meaning which he finally 
settled updn as his own to be this: Mr. 
Roosevelt and the trusts believe in the 
same way of dealing with monopoly ; this 
way would make the Nation a partner with 
the trusts and would perpetuate monopoly ; 
naturally, therefore, the trusts * in thought,” 
if not by purse and votes, are behind that 
plan. This is going from bad to worse ; 
if Governor Wilson thinks it credible, well 
and good; one may be astonished at such a 
belief, but we may allow every statesman his 
own vagary of opinion. But when he al- 
leges that partnership with monopoly and 
perpetuation of it are to be found in the 
Progressive platform and the utterances of 
its leaders, he makes as direct a misstate- 
ment of fact as when he stated that the 
monopolistic corporations are backing the 
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Progressive party. The truth may be here 
stated once more in Mr. Roosevelt’s words : 


What is needed is the application, to all indus- 
trial concerns and all co-operating interests 
engaged in inter-State commerce in which there 
is either monopoly or control of the market, of 
the principles on which we have gone in regu- 
lating transportation concerns engaged in such 
commerce. The Anti-Trust Law should be kept 
on the statute-books and strengthened so as to 
make it genuinely and thoroughly effective 
against every big concern tending to monopoly 
or guilty of anti-social practices. At the same 
time, a National Industrial Commission should 
be created which should have complete power 
to regulate and control all the great industrial 
concerns engaged in inter-State business—which 
practically means all of them in this country. 
This Commission should exercise over these 
industrial concerns like powers to those exer- 
cised over the railways by the Inter-State Com- 
merce Commission, and over the National banks 
by the Comptroller of the Currency, and addi- 
tional powers if found necessary. .. . This Com- 
mission should deal with all the abuses of the 
trusts—all the abuses such as those developed 
by the Government suit against the Standard 
Oil and Tobacco Trusts—as the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission now deals with rebates. 

It should prohibit and effectually punish 
monopoly achieved through wrong, and also 
actual wrongs done by industrial corporations 
which are not monopolies, such as the artificial 
raising of prices, the artificial restriction on 
productivity, the elimination of competition by 
unfair or predatory practices, and the like. 


We leave it to the reader to judge whether 
this definite programme in the least corre- 
sponds to Governor Wilson’s description. 

Charles D. Hilles, Chairman of 
the Republican National Com- 
mittee, who declared that mill- 
ions of dollars of Harvester ‘Trust money had 
been used in the effort to nominate Mr. 
Roosevelt, was called before the Committee 
of the Senate now sitting in Washington, and 
failed to offer a shred of evidence to support 
the statement. All he could do was to sub- 
mit to the Committee a letter he had written 
to Mr. Perkins, a director of the Harvester 
Company, who had called him to account. 
In this letter, which occupies about a news- 
paper column of fine type, he deals in infer- 
ences and rumors and irrelevant matter. He 
speaks about what is ** freely reported,” uses 
such vague phrases as “ enormous sums,” 
and attacks Mr. Perkins’s mctives ; but abso- 
lutely fails in any particular to support his 
statement by evidence or anything even 
remotely resembling evidence. ‘The humili- 
ating position in which Mr. Hilles has allowed 
himself to be placed is the most striking 
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consequence of last week’s hearings. Re- 
ferring to this charge of Mr. Hilles’s, Mr. 
Roosevelt, week before last, said that, if 
true, he wished to know it, but if it could 
not be substantiated Mr. Hilles and Mr. 
Bartholdt, the Republican Congressman who 
had made a similar statement, should be 
driven from public life. A great deal of 
the “testimony,” as it is termed, before 
this Committee has been, and continues to 
be, mere hearsay reports. ‘There was, how- 
ever, some direct evidence submitted. Mr. 
Crane, of Chicago, confirmed the statement 
that he had contributed to both the Wilson 
and La Follette primary campaigns, though 
not to such amounts as had been alleged. 
Mr. Charles P. ‘Taft, a brother of the Presi- 
dent, testified that he had given $125,000 
to the National campaign for the Presi- 
dent’s renomination in addition to nearly 
$90,000 to local committees and organiza- 
tions. Other members of President ‘Taft’s 
family contributed large sums. There is 
nothing discreditable about this. Indeed, 
the effort of some newspapers to make it 
appear that the existence of campaign funds 
is evidence of corruption and public evil 
is as stupid as it is wrong. ‘The fact that 
a man contributes a large sum to one party 
or on behalf of one candidate is no evi- 
dence whatever that he is doing it as a re- 
sult of an agreement to get any special privi- 
lege, or that what he has given is to be used 
for evil purposes. Political campaigns can- 
not be carried on without the expenditure 
of money, and money cannot be expended 
unless it is received. Indefinite statements 
with regard to the expenditure of these funds 
seem common in the testmony before the 
Committee. Thus Mr. Ogden Mills, the 
New York County Republican ‘Treasurer, 
could only estimate what was spent in the 
primary campaign in the county. Mr. Mills 
submitted polling lists which he said tended 
to show illegal voting on behalf of Roosevelt 
delegates. ‘This was his only answer, appar- 
ently, to the charges of illegal voting on 
behalf of Taft delegates. Likewise Mr. 
McKinley, the Taft manager in the primary 
campaign, was vague with regard to ex- 
penditures. When asked to substantiate 
charees given out in his name, Mr. Mc- 
Kinley said that many of the interviews 
in the pre-Convention campaign were put 
out without his knowing what they con- 
tained—another example of irresponsible 
campaigning. Mr. John D. Archbold, of the 
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Standard Oil Company, was again on the 
stand during the week, and testified that the 
receipt of the alleged Standard Oil contribu- 
tion in 1904 had been destroyed. Appar- 
ently there will be no further pretense to 
prove this part of the Archbold-Penrose 
charge against the late Mr. Bliss. Mr. Mc- 
Harg (now a Taft man) testified that he had 
made his tour in the South on behalf of the 
Roosevelt delegates at the solicitation of Will- 
iam L. Ward (now a Taft man also), and 
without remuneration. ‘The principal effect 
of all these hearings has been to make clear 
how unsubstantial are the sort of charges 
that one is likely to hear from _ political 
bosses and managers during a campaign. 
The practice of making about political op- 
ponents reckless statements which cannot be 
substantiated has been the bane of American 
politics. Mr. Parker indulged in it in 1904. 
Messrs. McKinley and Hilles have been in- 
dulging in it in this year’s campaigns. Mr. 
Wilson has allowed himself to do so lately 
in what he has said about the trusts and the 
Progressive party. We do not believe that 
this practice is any more desirable from the 
point of view of practical politics than com- 
mendable from the point of view of public 
morals. 
12} 

Last week, at 
Indianapolis, the 
fourth National 
Conservation Congress—a clearing-house for 
conservation ideas—held its sessions, with 
a large attendance of delegates from every 
section of the country. Governor Wilson’s 
address on Conservation in general was care- 
fully prepared, well delivered, and well 
received. Secretary Stimson, representing 
President Taft, called the attention of the 
delegates to the very pressing question of 
our waterways, as referred to in several 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s recent speeches. The 
Secretary paid tribute to Mr. Roosevelt, who, 
as President, had frequently used his veto 
powers in preventing the damming up of 
streams by private individuals and corpora- 
tions without proper compensation to the 
public. Mr. Stimson prophesied that the 
time will come when artificial means of pro- 
ducing power will be exhausted; for this 
reason he urged more effort in the preserva- 
tion of waterways. While the waste of our 
natural resources was thus the keynote 
of many speeches, the waste of human life 
was brought forward in others, especially by 
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Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, the famous food 
expert, and by Miss Julia Lathrop, the Chief 
of the new Children’s Bureau ag Washington. 
The resolutions adopted by the Congress indi- 
cated the increasing emphasis now laid upon 
the conservation of human life and its protec- 
tion from injury and vice. The new Presi- 
dent of the Congress is Mr. Charles Lathrop 
Pack, of Lakewood, New Jersey, the well- 
known authority on forests, and head of the 
Forestry Commission of that State. Since 
its inception, Mr. Pack has been intimately 
connected with the National Conservation 
Association, giving to it not only of his 
means, but, what is of even greater value, his 
expert counsel. In accord with this year’s 
prominence of women in public affairs, the 
Congress chose as its Vice-President Mrs. 
Philip N. Moore, the former President of the 
General Association of Women’s Clubs. 


ol 
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The following letter 
which we have re- 
ceived from Mr. Mel- 
ville E. Stone, General Manager of the Asso- 
ciated Press, explains itself : 


The Associated Press 
and Fake Journalism 


October 10, 1912. 
The Editor of The Outlook : 

My attention is directed to an editorial which 
appeared in The Outlook of October 5, under 
the title “ The Secretary of War: A Victim of 
Fake Journalism.” In this editorial you sharply 
criticise the Associated Press for disseminating 
“throughout the country the false report of 
which the Secretary of War justly complained, 
and, so far as we can discover, did very little to 
correct the error after attention was called to 
Ne 

Let me say to you that the Associated Press 
did not disseminate the alleged interview at 
all, nor did we ever refer to it in any of our 
despatches. It appeared in a San Francisco 
paper, and if it was printed in other papers it 
was copied or sent to them by special corre- 
spondents. 

It occurs to me that a publication which pro- 
fesses to be conducted upon decent lines ought 
at least to make some investigation before print- 
ing the sort of accusation contained in your edi- 
torial. 

It is true we did not correct the error, because 
it was not our error, and in my judgment it 
would have been no kindness to Secretary Stim- 
son if we had attempted to do so. 

I shall expect you to make a prompt and 
ample correction. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) MELVILLE E. STONE, 
General Manager. 


We regret that we made the error of saying 
that the Associated Press ‘“ disseminated 


throughout the country the false report of 
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which the Secretary of War justly com- 
plained.” With apologies to the Associated 
Press for this error, we still wish to assert that 
its. course in this matter is open to criticism. 
Secretary Stimson, in writing to The Outlook, 
used the following language: “ As soon as 
the interview was published I repudiated it 
through the Associated Press.” ‘The Associ- 
ated Press did not accede to Secretary Stim- 
son’s very natural request because Mr. Stone 
preferred to decide, rather than let the Secre- 
tary himself decide, what was best for the 
Secretary to do under the circumstances. 
What are the facts? ‘The Secretary of War 
by the practice of fake journalism is made, 
without any basis of truth, to criticise person- 
ally an ex-President of the United States. 
These personal criticisms appeared in papers 
which take the Associated Press service. 
The Associated Press is requested by the 
Secretary of War to correct their falsity, 
made by journals taking its service, and the 
Associated Press declines. ‘The Secretary 
of War endeavored to employ the only avenue 
that any public man has at his command for 
reaching the public with an important piece 
of news, and that avenue is closed to him by 
the manager of the Associated Press. This 
seems to us to be neither “ kindness” to the 
Secretary of War nor justice to the public. 
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There is perhaps no better 
index of the American en- 
thusiasm for baseball than 
the fact that for a week a considerable part 
of the popular interest in the Presidential 
campaign has actually been diverted to the 
series of games between the New York 
‘‘ Giants ” and the Boston “‘ Red Sox,” which 
are being played to determine what is called 
the baseball championship of the world. 
Although no teams from any other part of 
the world are competing for this champion- 
ship, it is of course a fact that the champions 
of the United States are the champions of 
the world in this particular form of athletics. 
For the uninitiated we may explain briefly 
what has led to this series of games played 
on alternate days in New York and Boston— 
games which attract many thousands of peo- 
ple, descriptions of which fill every newspaper 
in the country, and the results of which are 
eagerly watched for at every telegraph and 
telephone office in every village and hamlet 
in the United States. ‘he game of Ameri- 
can baseball is about fifty years old. It 
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began as an amateur pastime, and spread 
into every school and community of the 
country. Experts were soon developed, and 
these experts became paid professionals, and 
thus the professional side of baseball was 
developed. Finally leagues of professional 
teams were formed in order to regulate the 
rules and conduct of the games. The two 
largest leagues are known as the American 
League and the National League. ‘The 
clubs composing these leagues are regular 
stock companies which are managed like 
theatrical companies. ‘The country is scoured 
for the most skillful players, who are employed 
sometimes at very large salaries by the differ- 
ent clubs. The Boston club, popularly 
known as the ‘Red Sox,” has won the 
championship of the American League. ‘The 
New York club, popularly known as the 
**Giants,” has won the championship of the 
National League. ‘These two teams have 
now met in a specially arranged series of 
contests to determine who are the champions 
of the country. ‘To win the championship, 
one or the other of these teams must win 
four games. 


To play baseball of 
the character which 
these men play re- 
quires not only great physical stamina, great 
manual skill, and a temperate and regular 
life, but it requires a high degree of a certain 
kind of intelligence which is known profes- 
sionally as ‘head work.” It is undeniably 
a wonderful and sometimes a thrilling sight 
to see the technical skill displayed in a great 
baseball game, not only by the individual 
players, but by the entire group of players 
working together like a great machine. 
Strength of muscle, rapidity of action, grace 
of movement, quickness of decision, courage 
in adversity, coolness in perplexity, self-con- 
trol amid great excitement, are manifested 
in a very marked degree by these profes- 
sional players. It is not surprising that forty 
thousand people will gather, as they did at 
the first game of this series last week, and 
will pay an average of two dollars apiece to 
see this kind of display of athletic skill. ‘The 
strain upon the men engaged in such a con- 
test is very great. Each player knows that 
his slightest mistake, or “ error,” as it is tech- 
nically called in the game, will be telegraphed 
over the country. The pitcher who per- 
mits an opponent to get a base hit which 
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brings in a winning run knows that a groan 
of despair will go up from the thousands of 
supporters of his team. At the first game 
between the “ Red Sox ” and the “ Giants ” 
in New York on Tuesday of last week, for 
example, in the last half of the last inning 
the score stood four to three in favor of 
the “Red Sox.” The “ Giants,” by timely 
batting, got a man on second base and third 
base, with only one man out. A base hit 
by one of the two ‘“ Giants ” who had their 
turn at the bat would have won victory for 
their team. A second “Giant” was put 
out. Their third and last batter came to 
the home plate. ‘The Boston pitcher pitched 
five balls, two of which were called strikes 
and three of which were not over the plate 
and are known technically simply as “ balls.” 
He had only one more ball to pitch. If at 
the incredible speed which this particular 
pitcher possessed the ball did not get over 
the plate, the batter, by the rules, could take 
his base. If it did go over the plate, the 
batter might get the needed base hit, which 
meant victory for New York and defeat for 
Boston. ‘The game was practically to be 
decided by that one pitched ball. Imagine 
what the feelings of that pitcher must have 
been! And yet, with great coolness and 
deliberation, although with the most intricate 
gyrations which modern pitching demands, 
he put the ball over the plate with such a 
curve and with such speed that the batter 
struck out and the game was ended. It was 
really a dramatic moment, and one which will 
be remembered for a long time in the annals 
of baseball. ‘There are many who criticise 
American professional baseball because only 
eighteen men engage in it and forty thousand 
men and women sit on the grand stands and 
watch the play. As a matter of fact, the influ- 
ence of modern professional baseball is, on 
the whole, thoroughly wholesome. Not only 
is rigorous fairness promoted and enforced 
by the management, but the professional 
skill displayed stimulates throughout the 
country an interest in baseball which leads 
American boys of every age and type to play 
the game as efficiently as possible, and there- 
fore really promotes outdoor life under strict 
regulation. What public opinion now accom- 
plishes, and ought to continue to accomplish, 
is the playing of clean baseball—that is 
to say, contests in which the players shall 
represent fair and_ skillful sportsmanship 
free from brutality, trickery, and organized 
betting. 
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The names of two American 
scientists stand prominently 
in the news of last week—of 
one because of his premature death, of the 
other because of the honor bestowed upon 
him. Dr. Morris Loeb belonged to that 
group of American scientists who are con- 
tributing to the advancement of pure science. 


Two American 
Scientists 


~ America has been rich in that particular form 


of genius which applies scientific knowledge 
to the use of mankind, but not as rich as 
some other countries in that form of genius 
which by patient research increases the 
knowledge of man concerning the universe 
in which he lives. At the time of his 
death Dr. Loeb was devoting himself to 
chemical research in his private laboratory. 
Before that time he had been successively 
on the teaching staff of Harvard University, 
Clark University, and the New York Uni- 
versity. His work was of the sort not fully 
appreciated by the man without technical 
training. It concerned such subjects as the 
speed of chemical reactions and the elec- 
tro-conductivity of liquids, which do not 
appeal to the popular mind like the phono- 
graph and aeroplane. The value of such 
work, however, is no less because it brings 
no reward in the form of popular acclaim. 
Dr. Loeb was only forty-nine years old. 
He was far from being a recluse. His 
services in behalf of wise philanthropy and 
social service were multifarious. He was 
very prominent in several Jewish organi- 
zations devoted to good causes. Dr. Alexis 
Carrel, who is not yet quite forty years 
old, has just been made the recipient of the 
Nobel prize for Medicine. Although not an 
American by birth, it is Dr. Carrel’s seven 
years of work at the Rockefeller Institute in 
New York that has brought him this dis- 
tinction. Dr. Carrel’s work has attracted 
wide attention outside of medical, or even 
general scientific, circles, because ofthe nature 
of his achievements. Some of these achieve- 
ments, though not in the popular field of 
applied science, have been of the sort that 
may rightly be called sensational. He has, for 
example, taken the organs of animals out of 
the body and has not only kept them alive but 
proved that the tissues can be made todevelop. 
An account of his work was given in The 
Outlook of July 13. Such work as this not 


only has an interest for everybody, regardless 
of technical training, but is a manifest con- 
tribution to the practical arts of surgery and 
medicine, and thus to human welfare. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE MOVE- 
MENT 
VI—THE TWO DEMOCRACIES 


In a series of lectures delivered before the 
Brooklyn Institute in 1909-10 the editor-in- 
chief of The Outlook thus characterized the 
epoch on which we had then already entered : 
“This ideal of self-government has been 
undergoing a change which is none the less 
revolutionary because it has been growth, 
and hence unconscious—a change from 
a government of self-governing individuals 
into a self-governing community. We have 
learned that the interest of the whole is more 
than the sum of interests of all individuals ; 
and that the interests of all individuals can 
be secured only by their common recognition 
of the interest of the whole. ... A self- 
governing community is something very dif- 
ferent from a community of self-governing 
individuals.” ‘The realization of this truth 
and its organization in a great National 
movement has produced the Progressive 
party. The platform of that party is the 
organized expression of a faith in the democ- 
racy which is a_ self-governing community. 
The difference between the Progressive plat- 
form and the Democratic platform is the 
difference between the democracy of a self- 
governing community and the democracy of 
self-governing individuals. 

To say that the Progressive platform is a 
patchwork of individual reforms contributed 
by individual reformers ; that it lacks unity, 
coherence, definiteness of purpose; that it 
has been borrowed from Mr. Bryan, or from 
the Socialistic organization, or part of it from 
the one and part of it from the other; to 
say that it is the old Republicanism with some 
new and incongruous elements added, is not 
only to ignore the course and current of 
American history, it is to argue a curious 
ignorance of the great classics of political 
literature. ‘lhe fundamental principle under- 
lying the Progressive party and determining 
its purpose has been often expressed by 
prophetic writers, though never before so 
coherently and consistently by an effective 
political organization. It has been inter- 
preted to the world in Plato’s ‘* Republic,” 
in Aristotle’s ‘“ Politics,” in Augustine’s 
“City of God,’ and in other less famous 
visions furnished to the world by its great 
thinkers. One of the latest and clearest 
interpretations is furnished by “ ‘The Nation: 
The Foundations of Civil Order and Political 
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Life in the United States,” by E. Mulford, 
published in 1870. Without quotation from 
any of these authors, we set forth the prin- 
ciple in our own words. 

The nation is a person; none the less a 
person because a corporate person. It has 
a consciousngs$ of its own, an opinion of its 
own, a science of its own, a will of its 
own. Ahis consciousness is something more 
than‘the sum of all the individual conscious- 
nesses ; this opinion is something more than 
the sum of all the individual opinions ; this 
conscience is something more than the sum 
of all the individual consciences ; this will is 
something more than the sum of all the indi- 
vidual wills. Each modifies the taste of the 
other. <A painting is composed of different 
pigments put upon the canvas by the artist ; 
but the painting is something more than the 
sum of all the pigments. It has a life of its 
own. A symphony is composed of all the 
notes of the fifty or sixty instruments which 
constitute the orchestra, but the symphony is 
something other than the sum of all the 
sounds of all the various instruments added 
together, for the sound of each instrument 
modifies the sound of its neighbor and_pro- 
duces by the combination a sound unlike 
either of them. <A home is something other 
than a man. a woman, and some children 
living within the four walls and under the 
reof of a single house. ‘The home has a 
character of its own, and this character is 
distinguished from and more than the char- 
acter of the individuals who compose the 
home. It is a composite character. So the 
American Nation is something more than tne 
ninety millions of heterogeneous people who 
live upon its territory and under its flag. Its 
public opinion is something other than the 
sum of their opinions. ‘Their opinions, inter- 
mingling, combining, colliding with each 
other, make a composite opinion different 
from that of any one, different from that of 
the sum of them all. The consciences of 
is various members, combined, produce a 
moral sentiment different from the moral 
sentiment of any one or of all taken separately. 
The wills of this ninety millions of people 
strive with one another in a political cam- 
paign. In the conflict each individual will 








is modified by the wills of the neighbors. 
Thus this Nation is seen to be something 
more than aheterogeneous population leagued 
together to protect the rights and promote 
the interests of the individual members. It 
is an intellectual and moral person ; it thinks, 
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féels, resolves; it has opinions, emotions, 
purposes ; and these opinions, emotions, and 
purposes are something more and something 
other than those of the individuals who com- 
pose the Nation. 

This Nation has National interests which 
are distinct from the interest of any individual 
or class of individuals. 

There are certain National highways, on 
the right use of which the life of this Nation 
, depends, as the life of the individual man 
depends on the free currents of the blood. 
Anzemia on the one hand, congestion on the 
other, are injurious to its health, and may 
even be perilous toits life. These highways 
must be administered, not merely in the 
interest of the owners, nor merely in the 
interest of the passengers who are traveling 
on the highways, nor merely in the interest of 
the shippers who are sending goods on these 
highways. These National highways must be 
administered in the interest of the Nation as 
a Nation ; and because the Nation is tardily 
coming to the consciousness of this fact it 
has established a Railway Commission to 
compel the owners to administer the railways 
in the interests of the Nation. And this 
Railway Commission represents something 
more than the stockholders, or than the trav- 
elers, or than the shippers ; it represents the 
Nation in its totality. 

In the competitions of our complex civiliza- 
tion some men have got control of articles 
necessary to the welfare of the people. 
Whether this control has been obtained by 
Government license or franchise or patent, 
or whether it has been obtained by skillful 
combination and large purchase, is immate- 
rial. ‘That the Nation may live and thrive, 
the cot.trol of the necessaries of life must 
not be allowed to pass into private hands. 
Hence the proposal to establish a Commis- 
sion which shall regulate and supervise the 
production and distribution of the articles 
which are necessary to the life of the Nation. 
‘The object is not merely to protect individuals 
from monopolies which are oppressive ; the 
object is to make the resources of the Nation 
serve the interests of the Nation. 

The children are the children of the 
Nation ; they belong to the Nation. It is to 
the interest and it is the duty of the Nation to 
see that they are educated. It is to the interest 
and it is the duty of the Nation to see that 
they are not deprived of their childhood by 
being set to work in mines and factories 
before the time for work has come. ‘The 
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Child Labor Law is not merely a philan- 
thropic endeavor to protect individual chil- 
dren from individual acts of oppression. The 
Child Labor Law is an act of the Nation pro- 
tecting its own children, because the life and 
well-being of those children are necessary to 
the life and well-being of the Nation. 

The wives and mothers are parts of the 
Nation ; they belong to the Nation, as the 
hand or the head belong to the individual, 
and are to be protected by the Nation, be- 
cause the Nation must protect itself from 
injury. When, therefore, it awakes to the 
fact that the employment of women in mines 
and factories for ten or twelve hours a day is 
robbing the Nation of its wives and its moth- 
ers and is sapping the foundations of the 
Nation, because it is sapping the foundations 
of the home, the Nation says, This must 
stop. Its laws for the prevention of excessive 
hours of labor of women are not merely a 
philanthropic endeavor to protect women 
who are not able to protect themselves; they 
are a resolve of the Nation to protect itself, 
as a Nation, from conduct which is destruc- 
tive of the National health. 

The men of this Nation, no less than the 
women of the Nation, belong to the Nation, 
because they are parts of the Nation. The 
Nation has a right to take whatever action 
may be necessary to prevent these men from 
being driven into courses of conduct or 
enticed into courses of conduct which are 
inconsistent with the very best service to the 
Nation as its citizens. When it finds men 
working twelve hours a day and seven days 
in the week, or other men working for a pit- 
tance so small that efficient, capable life can- 
not be sustained upon it, the Nation has a 
right to interfere and to prescribe maximum 
hours of labor and minimum wages for labor. 
It interferes not merely as an act of philan- 
thropy to protect individuals from either the 
rapacity of others or from their own folly ; 
it interferes to protect itself from social con- 
ditions which are robbing it of its wealth, for 
the wealth of the Nation is inits citizens. It 
has the same right to emancipate laboring 
men and women from intolerable conditions 
of labor that it had to emancipate the slaves 
from equally intolerable conditions of labor. 
The Nation has a right to exist. It hasa 
right to healthful, vigorous, efficient exist- 
ence. And this right toa healthful, vigorous, 


efficient existence gives it the right to see to 
it that all its citizens are able to live health- 
When lawyers 


fully, vigorously, efficiently. 
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cry out against interference with the right of 
private contract, the Nation replies, No mem- 
ber of this Nation has a right to make con- 
tracts which are destructive of the National 
well-being ; such contracts the Nation will 
not permit to be made, and if they are made 
the courts shall not enforce them. 

There are private properties which it is 
the duty of the Nation to protect. There 
are also public properties which it is the duty 
of the Nation to protect. The mines, the 
forests, the water powers, belong to the peo- 
ple of the United States. In the past the 
Nation has allowed these public properties to 
become private properties. It now proposes 
not to allow such public properties as it still 
possesses to become private properties. It 
proposes to retain the ownership and the 
control of them, and to see that they are so 
administered that the Nation shall not by 
their administration be impoverished in order 
that a few individuals may be enriched. The 
wealth of the Nation is something other than 
the wealth of individuals in the Nation, and 
the Nation has a right and a duty to protect 
its public domain from private spoliation, 
that it may hand down to future generations 
unspoiled the inheritance which it has re- 
ceived not as an absolute gift but as a 
trust. 

The Nation is a great industrial organiza- 
tion. ‘The interest of one is the interest of 
all. An injury to one is an injury to all. 
The Nation, as a great industrial organiza- 
tion, has a right to make whatever laws are 
necessary to make sure that the industries of 
the individual shall be so carried on as to 
promote the wealth of the whole. It has a 
right, therefore, to make laws which will pro- 
mote American industry and protect it from 
destructive competition from servile or semi- 
servile labor in other lands. It has a right 
to enact such legislation as will keep the 
American market for the American producer, 
and will bring the producer and the consumer 
together on American soil, and will promote 
variety of employment and therefore variety 
of individual character in the development of 
a true National life. It has aright to impose 
taxes on foreign imports for the purpose of 
promoting this industrial life and this mate- 
rial welfare of the entire Nation. And it has 
a right to take whatever action may be neces- 
sary to see to it that this protection of the 
Nation from injurious foreign competition 
serves also to protect the individual from in- 
jurious native combination. ‘The Nation has 
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a right, by the tariff system, to promote the 
National prosperity, and it has also a right, in 
connection with that system, to provide for 
passing that prosperity around. It has a 
right to make a system which will protect the 
manufacturer and the farmer, the capitalist 
and the workingman, the producer and the 
consumer. The Progressive party affirms 
that right ; the Democratic party denies that 
right; and the Republican party affirms the 
right only to protect the people from foreign 
competition, not the right to protect the 
workingman and the consumer from native 
combination. 

The courts of this Nation are not mere 
arbitrators between individual suitors. ‘They 
are constituted not merely to protect one 
individual against wrong-doing by another 
individual. ‘This is one part, and an impor- 
tant part, of their function, but it is not their 
whole function. ‘They are interpreters of the 
conscience of the Nation. ‘They officially 
declare what the conscience of the Nation 
affirms to be just and right in the life of the 
Nation. ‘They are not to be mere interpre- 
ters of law; they are to be interpreters of 
social justice. When they make traditions 
of the past, which were fitted to ancient con- 
ditions, bind the Nation in the present in 
conditions for which those traditions are un- 
fitted, they mistake their function. ‘Tradition 
is a wise guide in determining what is social 
justice, but it isa poor substitute for social 
justice. 

Neither the courts, nor the Congress, nor 
the President, constitute the Nation. The 
people constitute the Nation. The courts, 
the Congress, the President, are instruments 
for interpreting the public conscience to the 
Nation. ‘The courts represent the public 
conscience; the Congress represents the 
public judgment ; the President represents 
the public will. It was the people, not Presi- 
dent Lincoln, who pronounced the emancipa- 
tion of the slave; it was the people, not the 
Congress, who declared war against Spain ; 
it was the people, not Chief Justice Marshall, 
who affirmed the right of the Supreme Court 
to interpret with authority the Constitution 
of the United States. When the Supreme 
Court disregarded the consciences of the 
people, as it did in the Dred Scott decision, 
the decision went for naught. When the 
Congress disregarded the will of the people, 
as it did in abolishing the Missouri Compro- 
mise, its action went for naught. When the 


President disregarded the will of the people, 
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as President Johnson did in his attempted 
prosecution of the leaders of the secession 
movement, the attempted prosecution went 
for naught. Neither Court, Congress, nor 
President has any real and permanent power, 
except as they respectively represent the 
conscience, the judgment, and the will of the 
people. ‘The review of a certain class of 
judicial decisions by popular appeal, the 
recall of administrative officers, the direct 
primary, the short ballot, the initiative and 
the referendum, are simple methods to make 
it easier for the people to exercise this power 
and so make the courts, Congress, and the 
Executive more responsive to the popular will. 

If these representatives of the people are 
directly responsible to the people; if, either 
by the system of recall or by the system of 
short terms, those who represent the people 
can be called to account by the people for 
their administration, there is no danger in 
making the National Government a strong 
government. It is not true that history 
shows that strong governments are danger- 
ous to the people. What history shows is 
that irresponsible governments are dangerous 
to the people. ‘There is no danger that the 
President of the United States will become a 
dictator so long as he must give account 
of himself every four years to the people 
and the people have the opportunity to 
decide whether they wish him for another 
four years. Neither legislator nor executive 
has any prescriptive right to a second term 
because he has had a first term. ‘To affirm, 
even by implication, such a right is to regard 
the office as a privilege to be possessed, not 
as an opportunity for rendering service. On 
the other hand, there is no reason why, 
because either a legislator or an executive 
has had two terms, the people should be 
denied the right to continue his service for a 
third term. ‘The Nation has a right to select 
its own representatives. ‘They are selected, 
not to govern the Nation, but to act as the 
Nation’s representatives in the Government ; 
not to impose their judgment or their will on 
the Nation, but to carry out the will and the 
judgment of the Nation in their action. 
Whenever they and the Nation part company, 
whenever they cease from any cause ade- 
quately and efficiently to represent the will 
and the judgment of the Nation, the Nation 
should have the right to retire them. So 
long as they do truly represent the Nation, 
so long as they do carry out the judgment 
and the will of the Nation, the Nation should 
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be at liberty to retain them in office. They 
have no right to remain in office against the 
will of the Nation. ‘There is no reason 
why the Nation should be prohibited from 
retaining them in office so long as they do 
carry out the will of the Nation. 


The Old Guard believes in government by 
representatives of the people. It believes in 
a strong government by a select few over 
the many. It opposes, as perilous to the 
Republic, every change which increases the 
power of the people and makes the repre- 
sentatives more directly responsible to the 
people. It believes in a wisely governed 
Nation, but not in self-government. It be- 
lieves neither in a government over self- 
governing individuals nor in a self-governing 
community. 

The Democratic party believes in a govern- 
ment of limited powers, and that the function 
so far as possible should be confined to the 
protection of persons and property. It dreads 
every increase of government’s administra- 
tive powers, because it dreads a bureaucracy. 
It believes in a government of self-governing 
individuals, but it does not believe in a self- 
governing community. 

The Progressive party believes in a strong 
government representing the people and 
made directly responsible to the people. It 
recognizes the difference between a self- 
governing community and a community of 
self-governing individuals. it believes in a 
self-governing community, and the political 
reforms which it advocates—preferential pri. 
maries, direct election of United States Sen_ 
ators, the short ballot, the initiative, referen_ 
dum, and recall, a more expeditious method 
of amending the Federal Constitution, effect- 
ive legislation for limiting the hours and im- 
proving the wages and conditions of labor 
and for the protection of the Nation’s health, 
the National regulation of the great inter- 
State corporations, the conservation of the 
National wealth, a protective tariff organiza- 
tion to protect the consumer and the working- 
man as well 2s the employer—are all appli- 
cations of this fundamental principle: the 
solidarity of the Nation as a self-governing 
person. They are all based on faith in the 


capacity of the people to shape the policies 
and direct the destinies of a great Nation. 
‘They are all phases of the belief that the 
American Republic must be, not merely a 
government of self-governing individuals, but 
a self-governing community. 
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THE PANAMA 


THE PANAMA CANAL AGAIN 


In the issue of The Outlook for October 5 
we stated our reasons for the belief that the 
Panama Canal Act embodies a successful 
and honorable endeavor to provide for the 
administration of the Panama Canal in full 
harmony with the spirit of the Hay-Paunce- 
fote Treaty. In that article we promised to 
consider later the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the Act tothe domestic policy of the 
United States. Such a consideration is the 
purpose of the present article. 

The domestic disadvantages of the Act are 
that certain clauses endeavor to regulate 
indirectly railway transportation. The Act 
forbids American railways or other common 
carriers to own, directly or indirectly, any 
steamships passing through the Panama 
Canal. The Act also provides for the regu- 
lation of railway freight rates from interior 
points in the United States upon goods to be 
shipped to foreign points on vessels owned 
by American railways. These two provisions 
seem to us entirely out of place in the 
Panama Canal Act. We do not believe that 
this is the proper way in which to regulate 
or control American railway rates. If there 
are evils connected with the freight rates of 
American railways, such evils should be abol- 
ished directly by giving the Inter-State Com- 
merce Commission more authority over rail- 
ways, and not indirectly by using the Panama 
Canal as a kind of club to be held over the 
heads of railway managers. The kind of 
railway legislation injected into the Panama 
Canal Act is generally known as ‘rider ” 
legislation, the influence of which is always 
bad on the economic, political, and social life 
of the country. ‘ Rider” legislation is gen- 
erally, if not always, the result of an attempt 
to dodge an issue, and dodging an issue in 
politics is not only bad for the issue, but is 
bad for the dodgers. 

The advantages of the Panama Act to the 
domestic policy of the United States are 
found in one fundamental and deep-reaching 
principle adopted in the Act—namely, the 
principle which gives the President of the 
United States almost supreme authority over 
the administration of the Canal. No single 
piece of National legislation that we are 
familiar with recognizes the executive author- 
ity of the President so completely as the 
Panama Canal Act. We welcome this recog- 
nition, because it is in harmony with the 
doctrine which The Outlook has held and 
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advocated for many years. We have been 
surprised that public interest through the 
press and other channels of public discussion 
has not been more aroused with regard to 
this feature of the Panama Canal Act. 
Those who examine the text of the Act 
carefully cannot fail to be struck by the ex- 
traordinary way in which Congress has given 
the President almost complete responsibility 
for the administration of the Canal. It 
almost seems as if Congress had said: ‘ This 
problem is too big for us to handle; let the 
President do it.” By the specific terms of 
the Act the President is authorized to acquire 
any additional land “ that he may deem neces- 
sary for the operation, maintenance, sanita- 
tion, or protection of the Panama Canal.” 
Congress ratifies 7 advance any change “ of 
laws, orders, regulations, and ordinances 
adopted and promulgated in the Canal Zone 
by order of the President for the govern- 
ment and sanitation of the Canal Zone.” 
The President is authorized “ to extinguish 
by agreement, when advisable, all claims and 
titles of adverse claimants and occupants ”’ of 
land, and land under water, necessary to the 
Canal; the President is authorized to discon- 
tinue the present Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion when he thinks wise, and thereafter to 
govern the Canal through a Governor or 
other person whom he may deem competent ; 
the President is authorized to appoint the 
Governor of the Panama Canal with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, and, fur- 
ther, to appoint all other persons whose 
service is necessary for the completion and 
administration of the Canal, and such ap- 
pointees shall be removable at his pleasure ; 
the President is authorized to change the 
tolls to be levied for the use of the Panama 
Canal at his discretion on six months’ 
notice; ‘“‘the President shall provide a 
method for the determination and adjust- 
ment of all claims arising out of personal 
injury to employees ;” the President is 
authorized to decide all the details regarding 
wireless telegraphy along the Panama Canal ; 
the President is authorized to maintain and 
operate dry docks, repair shops, warehouses, 
etc., ‘for the purpose of providing coal and 
other materials, labor, repairs, and supplies, 
for Government vessels,” and for supplying 
the same “at reasonable prices to passing 
vessels ;” the rules of practice in the District 
Court of the Canal Zone “ shall be prescribed 
or amended by order of the President ;”” when 
the United States is engaged in war, or 
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“when in the opinion of the President war 
is imminent,” the President shall designate 
an officer of the army who shall have * exclu- 
sive authority and jurisdiction over the oper- 
ation of the Panama Canal ’’—that is to say, 
as Commander-in-Chief of the army, the 
President in time of war shall be the sole 
administrator of the Canal. 

This brief résumé of the Panama Canal 
Act discloses the fact that the real Governor- 
General of the Panama Canal is the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Congress, in our 
judgment, has shown great wisdom in con- 
ferring this power upon the President. The 
Act does not in any way encroach upon the 
rights of Congress to repeal or modify the 
terms of the Act by future legislation. And 
so the people of the United States, so long as 
they have a free ballot and the intelligence to 
use it, can protect themselves and the Canal 
from any dangers of despotism or incompe- 
tency on the part of the Executive. 

The great and fundamental advantage of 
this increase of the executive power of the 
President is that it places the responsibility 
upon the shoulders of one man whose posi- 
tion is such that he can be carefully watched 
by all the people of the United States. ‘This 
may rightly be called true representative 
government. 

Congress has given the Chief Representa- 
tive of the American people the authority 
and power to manage this great enterprise. 
To use the vernacular of the street, it is now 
“up to’? the American people to elect Presi- 
dents who are competent to manage this great 
international highway in a manner that will 
promote the people’s best interests. 


22] 


ART AND THE PEOPLE 


The growing interest of Americans in art 
affords a gratifying sign that idealism in 
America is keeping pace with growth in 
material prosperity and in scientific scholar- 
ship. We perceive and respect this grow- 
ing appreciation of art,. not merely because 
“the finest Romney ever painted ” is brought 
to this country, nor because our wealthy 
patrons of art have been able to get other 
masterpieces for their collections; nor be- 
cause art schools and academies are spring- 
ing up here and there with ever-increasing 
membership and enthusiasm ; nor because in 
Minneapolis, New Orleans, Los Angeles, and 
many other places spacious and monumental 
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buildings are being erected to house art treas- 
ures. 

American appreciation of art is evident 
chiefly because Americans of all classes and 
in great numbers go to the galleries. Ina 
single year over eight hundred thousand peo- 
ple visit the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York City and a like number the Art Institute 
of Chicago. ‘The interest is proportionate in 
other communities. About a quarter of a 
million people visited the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts last year, and nearly two hundred 
thousand visited the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts at Philadelphia; about a hun- 
dred and seventy-five thousand persons vis- 
ited the Detroit Museum of Art last year, and 
a hundred and fifty thousand persons the 
Albright Gallery at Buffalo, while since the 
new Museum at Toledo was opened last 
January it has been visited by over a hun- 
dred thousand persons—and this in a town 
with a population of a hundred and fifty 
thousand ! 

The Toledo Museum directors have set 
an example worthy to be followed in other 
places. When they started the movement 
towards getting the present sumptuous build- 
ing, they wanted not dollars so much as 
popular interest. ‘They went to the Toledo 
shops and factories at noon and talked on 
art. ‘They brought public school children 
every day to their temporary museum and 
talked there on art. Once a week they 
sought out the club women and told them 
something about art. ‘They organized the 
poor boys and girls of the factories, and 
society men and women alike, into classes 
for the study of art history. And now these 
study clubs and all school-children go to the 
new five-hundred-thousand-dollar museum 
freely every day—fourteen thousand school- 
children have already so visited it—while for 
the general public there are free days each 
week. Now that the Museum is opened, 
the directors from time to time give “ special 
evenings ’’—inviting on one evening a church 
society, on another the employees of a large 
factory, on another the employees of a de- 
partment store. ‘lwo large receptions were 
devoted entirely to the colored people of the 
city. On these evenings there is a little 


music, a little talk, and a little refreshment. 
More than this, all conventions and con- 
gresses coming to town are invited to spend 
an hour or so at the Museum. 

In this total attendance the greatest factor 
and indicator of popular interest is the Sun- 
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day attendance. Last year in New York 
City nearly two hundred and eighty thousand 
persons visited the Metropolitan Museum on 
Sundays and nearly two hundred and forty 
thousand the Chicago Museum—about a 
third of the total attendance ; and at Buffalo 
over a hundred thousand, or two-thirds of 
the annual attendance. Detroit shows the 
same number. We wonder whether there 
are any left who would have our museums 
closed on Sunday ! 

In the midst of a strenuous political cam- 
paign and in a year which unprecedentedly 
reflects America’s commercial and industrial 
leadership, we may remember with satisfac- 
tion that popular interest is not confined to 
these things, and that, as to art, America is 
really forging to the fore. 


$2 


LETTERS TO UNKNOWN 
FRIENDS 


Instead of a single letter, The Outlook 
printed week before last several inquiries 
from Unknown Friends with an answer to 
each from the Editor-in-Chief. ‘There is here 
given another installment of these queries 
and answers. For the sake of clearness, the 
prefatory paragraph is repeated.—THE 
EpITors. 


From my Unknown Friends I have re- 
ceived a great many more letters than it has 
been possible to answer through the columns 
of The Outlook. Some of them have been 
answered personally, but this also involves an 
amount of time and thought which is not 
always at my disposal. In this and later arti- 
cles I propose to group a number of these 
letters, answering them briefly. If the corre- 
spondent finds the answer inadequate, as in 
many cases he probably will, I ask him to 
accept it as a token of interest and good will, 
and to regard it as a suggestion which he 
must amplify by his own reflection. 

LyMAN ABBOTT. 


Please write a little more at length on the 
Atonement. A friend of mine argues: “If it 
were not necessary for the saving of the world, 
Christ would not have died.” Without know- 
ing how to answer this, I feel nevertheless that 
the sacrifice of Christ lay in his life and not in 
his death. J. M.C. 


The word “ atonement ” occurs only once 
in the New Testament (Romans v. 11), and in 
the Revised Version it is there rendered 
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“ reconciliation,” which is undoubtedly the 
more accurate translation. ‘ ‘Through our 
Lord Jesus Christ,” says Paul, “ ... we have 
now received the reconciliation.” We are rec- 
onciled to God or made one with God when 
our lives and characters are Godlike. Salva- 
tion is character. If mankind had accepted 
Jesus Christ as their ideal of character, if they 
had accepted the life he offered to them, if 
they had begun to live the divine life of faith 
and hope and love, if under his leadership 
they had proceeded to organize society on 
the basis of righteousness and peace and joy 
in holiness of spirit, it is evident that the 
world would have been saved.  Christ’s 
death was necessary because mankind would 
not accept Christ as their ideal, nor the life 
which he offered to them. It was made 
necessary by the sin of men, not by the love 
of God. Christ’s whole life was a self-sacri- 
fice for humanity; his death was simply 
the consummation of that sacrifice due to 
the wickedness of men. If men had not 
been wicked, or had accepted Christ, still 
his life would have been a sacrifice, but the 
death by crucifixion would not have taken 
place. 


Do you confine your belief in immortality to 
the invisible but lasting impressions we make 
and leave behind, either by direct or indirect 
association, on the minds of those who survive 
us? Do we become immortal in so far as we 
dwell invisibly in the minds of those who remain 
and those who come after us? I gleaned this 
from your able article, whereas others find an 
intimation of a future state of the soul surviving 
the body. 

I am sorry if my articles on ‘“ Immor- 
tality ’’ have left room for any doubt on the 
question you present. I believe that the 
body is simply an instrument or tool which 
the invisible spirit of man employs, and that 
the decay of the tool no more indicates the 
decay of the spirit than the destruction of 
the violin indicates the death of the violinist. 
By immortality I mean not merely that the 
influence of man will survive his death, nor 
merely that the spirit will live after the body 
decays and mingles with the dust, but that 
the invisible spirit which dwells in the body 
is itself not subject to decay. Immortality 
is not merely a future hope; it is a present 
possession. 


Is absolute truthfulness possible? Can we, 


for example, eliminate the element of falsehood 
from our work of obtaining the necessary evi- 
dence for the prosecution of evil-doers? 


Did 
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not Mr. Burns resort to falsehood? Was it 
justifiable ? Pe kn 

Paul intimates the principle by which we 
are to determine the answer to your ques- 
tion. ‘ Put away lying,” he says, ‘* because 
we are members one of another.” ‘The evil 
of lying is that it destroys confidence, and 
confidence is the bond which unites society 
and makes co-operation, fellowship, unity of 
action for a common end, possible. In gen- 
eral terms, it may be said that any falsehood 
which tends thus to dissolve confidence, and 
so to destroy community of life, is wrong. 
‘The deceits practiced in war and the deceits 
practiced and the falsehoods told by detect- 
ives in the discovery and prosecution of crime 
have no such tendency. 


In your “ Confession of Faith,” in The Outlook 
of August 17, you say: “ The dogma that it is 
only in this life that man can repent... I re- 
pudiate as unscriptural. . . . I refuse to believe 
that the accident of death transmutes God’s 
mercy into wrath.” Do you mean by this that 
there is no hell and that there is a chance to 
repent after death? If this is what you mean, 
and the Scriptures bear out this idea, will you 
please cite references ? 

The word “hell” in our English New 
Testament is used to translate two Greek 
words, one Hades, the other Gehenna. Hades 
means simply the abode of the dead, and 
might not inappropriately be rendered by the 
simple word death. Gehenna was a valley 
outside of Jerusalem to which the refuse of 
the city was carried and where it was cast 
upon a fire kept always burning for the pur- 
pose of consuming this refuse. By the term 
‘hell fire’ Jesus meant, and would have 
been understood by his hearers to mean, the 
fire burning in this valley. It was a symbol, 
not of torture, but of destruction. When he 
says to the Pharisees who devoured widows’ 
houses and for a pretense made long prayers, 
‘* How can ye escape the damnation of hell ?” 
what he meant, and what he would have 
been understood by his,hearers to mean, was, 
How can you, false pretenders, who pride 
yourselves on your religion, escape being 
cast out as the refuse of the universe, to be 
destroyed? It is the fundamental teaching 
of the Old Testament, repeated again and 
again, that God’s mercy endureth forever. 
It is the fundamental teaching of the New 
‘Testament that Jesus Christ is God manifest 
in the flesh, the revelation and interpretation 
of his character. ‘There is nothing in the 
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Scriptures, properly interpreted, to justify 
the assertion that this mercy of God, affirmed 
in the Old ‘Testament to be everlasting, and 
manifested as unfailing and infinite by the 
life and character of Jesus Christ in the New 
Testament, ceases for any man at that man’s 
death. It is the eternal quality of God to 
be sorry for the wrong-doer and to save 
him from himself if, by repentance and 
abandonment of his wrong-doing and coming 
to the Father, he seeks to be saved. 


What do you think of prayers for the dead ? 


I see no reason why I should not express 
to my Father my affection, love, and desire 
for those who have gone from my vision into 
the other life; but my prayers for them 
would be rather a committing of them to him 
than an entreaty for them or on their behalf. 
So far as I can see, the answer to my prayer 
for any one comes in suggestion to me of 
something I can do for the one for whom I 
am praying. If no such suggestion comes, 
then my prayer is a committal of that one to 
the Father’s care and keeping. 


Why did Jesus send his Apostles first to the 
Jews, since his omniscient mind knew that not 
through the Jews would the world hear the 
Gospel ? 

jut it was through the Jews that the 
world heard the Gospel; they heard it through 
the Apostles, all of whom were Jews; most 
of all through Paul, who describes him- 
self as a Hebrew of the Hebrews. In fact, 
history shows that the religion of Jesus Christ 
is not a separate religion from the religion of 
the Old Testament prophets, but a continu- 
ation, development, and perfection of that 
religion. ‘This is what Jesus Christ meant 
when he said, “I have come, not to destroy 
the law or the prophets, but to fulfill.”’ 


What is your interpretation of “ Lead us not 
into temptation, but deliver us from evil ” ? 

It is the expression to our Father of the 
desire not to be led into temptation, and 
of our trust and confidence in him that if 
temptations assail us he will give us the 
strength with which to resist them. Directly 


contrary to the spirit of this prayer is the 
temper which courts trial in order to display to 
others or to one’s self the strength of resist- 
ance ; the temper which led Peter into great 
temptation and through that great temptation 
into flagrant sin. 

















FOLLOWING THE CAMPAIGN 


A WEEKLY DIGEST OF POLITICAL OPINION 
AS EXPRESSED BY PEOPLE AND NEWSPAPERS 


POSSIBLE GOVERNORS 


NEW YORK 


OVERNOR WILSON remarked, 

(5 when Mr. Oscar Straus was chosen 

by the New York Progressives to 

lead the fight against the Murphy and Barnes 

machines, ‘ ‘This has put us on our mettle.” 

Progressive, Democratic, Republican, and 
Independent newspapers agree. 

“It even put Boss Barnes on his mettle,” 
says the New York “ Press” (Prog.) . . . 
* Hedges was the compromise with Progress- 
ive sentiment. ... Boss Murphy, ... forced 
to choose between a Progressive Democratic 
candidate for Governor and disaster to his 
boss-ship, surrendered to the demand for 
Representative Sulzer.”’ 

Says the New York “ American ” (Dem.) : 


When the Progressive Convention made its 
spontaneous choice of Oscar Straus, the “ Amer- 
ican” declared that the naming “of that able, 
accomplished, and stainless citizen would raise 
the level of State politics.” The “ American’s ” 
prophecy is already fulfilled. The Republicans 
at Saratoga ... nominated the ehonest and 
independent Job Hedges. Democracy has 
learned the splendid lesson of the hour, and the 
value and glory of its free Convention is indi- 
cated in its admirable and winning ticket. 


Says the New York “ Globe ” (Rep.) : 


Mr. Hedges and Mr. Sulzer are both under 
great obligations to Oscar Straus and to the 
Progressive State Convention. Neither would 
have had the ghost of a chance of getting the 
honor they sought had it not been for the Straus 
nomination. 


Says the New York “ Sun ” (Ind.) : 


This State has seldom seen three unbossed 
political conventions like the three just ended. 
It is no more than fair to say that the Pro- 
gressives set the good example. But Repub- 
licans and Democrats alike rose to the occasion, 
... The Democratic candidate may lack the 
distinction of Mr. Straus and the political phi- 
losophy of Mr. Hedges, but he possesses a 
sturdy courage and vigor of his own that will 
make the three-cornered contest a very fair and 
even battle. 


“The nomination of a man like Mr. Straus 
is a complete answer to the question fre- 
quently asked, ‘What is the need of a third 
party ??”’ avers the Baltimore ‘“ News” 
(Prog.), and adds : 

In this very instance the third party has 
struck a bad blow at politicians of the type of 


Barnes, the Republican leader, and Murphy, 
the Democratic leader. We count it a tremen- 
dous gain for good government that within so 
short a time after its organization the National 
Progressive party has torced the Democratic 
and Republican parties of New York to be on 
their good behavior. 


The Washington 
clares : 


Mr. Straus is as admirably fitted in character, 
nobility, in broad public experience, and in the 
respect which he enjoys among the people, for 
the Governorship of New York as any man who 
could be named by any party. 


The Boston “ Daily Globe” (Ind.) says 
that “in naming Mr. Straus the Progress- 
ives have put forth one of the strongest men 
in the Empire State, one sure to attract the 
attention of the country and the support of 
Independents.”’ ‘The paper adds: 


The Democrats of New York cannot expect 
to defeat such a man with a Tammany candi- 
date, or the Republicans with a Barnes stool- 
pigeon. 


Says the New York * World” (Ind. Dem.): 


Oscar Straus is a very popular candidate for 
Governor, who will admittedly run far ahead of 
his ticket, . . . but, unless all previous election 
statistics are hopelessly misleading, the real fight 
is between Mr. Sulzer and Mr. Hedges. 


Of Mr. Hedges the New York “ Evening 
Post” (Ind.) says : 


Job E. Hedges has toiled long in the Republi- 
can vineyard, and at last has received his re- 
ward—the nomination of his party for Governor 
of New York. Like his namesake of the Bible, 
he has been patient, though not afflicted nor 
humbled in the dust. Indeed, he might have 
held high office before this had he said the 
word, but he has preferred to work in the ranks 
and wait until the turn of the wheel should bring 
him within reasonable distance of the executive 
chair at Albany... . 

Now he sits in a three-cornered political 
game with fairly good cards in his hands, and a 
clean, wholesome public record as an asset. 
His contact with voters in past campaigns has 
made him well known to the people up-State, 
and here in his home city he needs no introduc- 
tion. To be sure, Republican stock is at low 
ebb this year, and the outward signs are against 
the election of its ticket, but strange things 
happen in politics, and it is safe to say that 
Hedges won’t throw up his hands until the bal- 
lots are counted against him. 


The New York “Press” (Prog.) says 
that “hardly any man nominated for Gov- 


“Herald” (Ind.) de- 
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ernor of any State ever won so fine a tribute 
of personal esteem as was paid from all 
partisan sources to Job E. Hedges.” The 
* Press” adds: 

This testimony to the manhood and individual 
worth of the Republican candidate must be all 
the more like gold to him, since it is given by 
men whose consciences will not allow them to 
vote for him. 

Nevertheless the “ Press’ concludes as 
follows : 

The citizen who can get himself generally 
liked by gentlemen who boss conventions in 
these New York days is far too amiable to be 
a resolute and unflagging advocate of the peo- 
ple’s interests against special privilege. 

The Democratic candidates are thus de- 
scribed by the Brooklyn “ Eagle” (Ind.Dem.): 

It was natural and not unfitting that William 
Sulzer should be named for Governor by a 
freed Convention, and Martin H. Glynn for 
Lieutenant-Governor by the same body. 

Both men have invariably and consistently 
led the demand for free action in Democratic 
nominating conventions. Both have illustrated 
it in their conduct, in the offices which they 
have wrung from the rank and file of their party 
in districts and from the representatives of the 
rank and file in public tribunals. 


As to the so-called “ unbossed ’’ Conven- 
tion, the New York *“ World”? (Ind. Dem.) 
remarked, before it convened, “ Unless the 
State Convention nominates a candidate for 
Governor who is publicly known to be an 
anti-Murphy Democrat, the next Governor 
of New York will be Oscar S. Straus or Job 
E. Hedges.” The * World’? now supports 
the Democratic candidate, despite such state- 
ments as this from the New York ‘ Globe” 
(Rep.) : 

Murphy is in control of the machinery of his 
party more than ever. The candidate for Gov- 
ernor, during all of his adult life, has been an 
avowed Tammany man, for twenty-three years 
a Tammany officeholder, and has opposed every 
movement within the Democratic party looking 
to the overthrow of boss control. 

To this the New York “ Evening Post ” 
(Ind.) adds: ‘** We hope . that... we 
shall hear less about the Syracuse Conven- 
tion as being unbossed. A letter before us 

reads as follows :” 

The Convention was absolutely in the hands 
of Murphy. It was all arranged before- 
hand, and “Sulzer on the fourth ballot” per- 
fectly understood among the initiated. 

This is from the Voters’ Directories of the 
“ Evening Post :’’ 

1892. William Sulzer—Lawyer; has been a 
member for three terms; is personally honest, 
but is trammeled by Tammany orders, which 
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he obeys implicitly ; voted for many bad bills; 
defended Judge Maynard, and was Tammany’s 
leader on the floor. 

1893. William Sulzer—Lawyer; Speaker of 
the last Assembly; thoroughly subservient to 
Croker in all things, allowing him to select the 
Assembly committees in the café of the Hoff- 
man House; he was literally Tammany’s agent 
in the Speaker’s chair, being one of the most un- 
fair and unscrupulous occupants it has ever had. 

1894. William Sulzer—Lawyer ; was a mem- 
ber of the State Assembly for several terms, 
and Speaker in 1893; he was at all times the 
personal agent in the Assembly of Croker and 
Tammany, and used his office entirely for Tam- 
many ends; is a man of ordinary ability and 
extraordinary self-conceit. 

1896. William Sulzer—Lawyer; has been an 
office-seeker and office-holder practically ever 
since he was admitted to the bar; was member 
of State Assembly for several terms, and 
Speaker in 1893; was the personal agent in the 
Assembly of Tammany and Croker; elected to 
Congress in 1894, and has been a worthless 
member; has posed as one of the first to grasp 
Bryan’s hand. 

1898. William Sulzer—Lawyer; has been an 
office-seeker and office-holder practically ever 
since he was admitted to the bar; was elected 
to Congress in 1894 and 1896, and previously 
was a member of the Assembly for several 
terms, and Speaker in 1893; was the personal 
agent there of Croker and Tammany; has been 
a worthless member of Congress; was an ardent 
and spectacular supporter of Bryan, and has 
attempted to be the representative of the silver 
element of his party in this State; is frankly for 
free silver, and all that the Chicago platform 
stands for. 


This is the more effective since it comes 
from a paper which is supporting Mr. Wil- 
son, who has expressed his gratification at 
Mr. Sulzer’s nomination. As to Mr. Sul- 
zer’s later services in Congress there are 
two opinions. One is reflected by the New 
York * American ” (Dem.) : 

William Sulzer for honest service was given 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs—a world 
committee, in which statesmen have failed, but 
in which William Sulzer won new laurels for 
judgment, vigilance, and discretion in his coun- 
try’s interests. There is scarcely a piece of 
progressive Democratic legislation within this 
decade with which William Sulzer has not been 
prominently connected. 

The other opinion we find in the Chicago 
“Evening Post’s” (Prog.) quotation from 
Representative Kent’s epitome of his fellow- 
Congressman : 

The statesman who insults a foreign nation 
is not, as he may suppose himself, the four- 
teenth stripe and the forty-ninth star in our 
flag; he is a public nuisance. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
In Massachusetts the Republican candi- 
date for Governor is ex-Speaker Joseph 
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Walker. 
He says : 

If the Republican party is to return to the 
confidence of the people, it must get rid of Pen- 
rose and Penroseism. In fact, it must get rid 
of bossism and machine rule of every kind. 

If the Democratic party is to gain the confi- 
dence of the people, it, too, must get rid of Mur- 
phyism and Taggartism. 


But the Boston 
reminds him: 


He is a Progressive Republican. 


Journal” (Prog.) thus 


The Republican party had its great opportu- 
nity at Chicago, in June, to cast off bossism. 
It had the mandate of millions of Republicans 
in open, unbossed caucus to do so. And this 
was thrown contemptuously into the waste- 
basket by ... Penrose, Barnes, Crane, Gug- 
genheim, and the rest. 

Now the man who accepts the work of that 
Convention accepts the bossism and shares its 
responsibility. . 

Men, like Ww alker, who see the evil, even if 
they have not the courage of their convictions 
to combat it, help point the way. 


The Democratic candidate is Governor 
Foss—to succeed himself. Mr. Foss is well 
known. Not so well known is the Progress- 
ive candidate, thus described by the Topeka 
** Capital ” (Rep.) : 

In Massachusetts the Progressive party nom- 
inee for Governor is a man who has never been 
actively in politics, a manufacturer who has 
been a pioneer in recognizing the rights of labor 
in the modern sense, a millionaire by his own 
efforts, a man of public spirit known from one 
end of his State to the other as a model citizen, 
of extremely progressive views politically— 
Charles S. Bird, the paper manufacturer. Mr. 
Bird, like Mr. Straus, wanted no office, but 
accepted nomination because he regarded it as 
a duty to stand up for his progressive convic- 
tions. 


Of Charles S. Bird “ Life ” (Ind.) says: 


Mr. Bird is so energetic and comprehensive 
in shooing bad persons—Taft and Wilson vot- 
ers—away from his ticket that it looks as if he 
could not get votes enough to win. Which is 
a pity, but he is a better man than Massachu- 
setts needs for Governor, and Mr. Foss will do. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

For Governor of New Hampshire the Re- 
publicans have named Franklin Worcester, 
of Hollis. ‘The Democratic candidate is 
Samuel D. Folker, of Rochester. The Pro- 
gressive candidate is the popular novelist 
and publicist Winston Churchill, of Cornish. 

** Collier’s ” (Ind.), though advocating Mr. 
Wilson’s election to the Presidency, advo- 
cates the Progressive ticket in certain States. 
It says: 

In New Hampshire the Democrats have put 
up a fairly good ticket, but the fine movement 
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headed by Governor Bass and Winston Church- 
ill has deserved well of the people, and it has 
thrown in its fortunes with the Moose. A 
Democratic victory in New Hampshire would 
probably mean a continuation of this progress- 
ive work, but not certainly. A victory for the 
regular Republicans would mean putting the 
State back into the hands of the Gallinger- 
Boston and Maine machine. 

Years ago, when the Boston and Maine owned 
New Hampshire and the Gallinger political 
machine was the agent through which the rail- 
road ran the State, ‘Winston Churchill was the 
first leader in the effort to shake off the bond- 
age. That effort was successful, and Governor 
Bass has given a splendid administration. .. . 
The Gallinger crowd and the railroad crowd are 
now struggling to get back. They are using 
their usual tools. ... The citizens of New 
Hampshire owe it to themselves to make Mr. 
Churchill their next Governor. 

In his letter of acceptance Mr. Churchill 
says : 

The Progressive party embodies for me a 
cause both sacred and inspiring. It is the party 
of the future. As with all great movements, 
the motive power behind it is religion—the 
longing of a people for social justice, the deter- 
mination at last to bring into government Chris- 
tianity. 

CONNECTICUT 

As was anticipated, Governor Baldwin has 
had the honor of a renomination without 
opposition for the Governorship of Connecti- 
cut on the Democratic ticket. The Republi- 
can nominee is Judge John P. Studley, also of 
New Haven. ‘The Progressive nominee is 
the Hon. Herbert Knox Smith, the efficient 
Commissioner of Corporations in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce under two Administra- 
tions. 

As reported by the Waterbury ‘ American ”’ 
(Rep.), ex-Mayor Studley thus defines his 
attitude towards the present problems before 
the State: 

Questions of humanity are coming to the 
front as never before. The party “platform 
this year is unequivocally in favor of a Work- 
ingmen’s Compensation Act. . And I favor, 
with every lover of Connecticut, the extension 
of the work of our State Agricultural College 
and our Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Despite this, ‘‘ Connecticut has long needed 
such a revolt ; the pity of itis that an upris- 
ing of Republicans, of the sort who gathered 
in Hartford this week, did not take place 
years ago,” exclaims the Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, ‘‘ Republican” (Ind.). As to the 
platform on which Mr. Smith stands, the 
‘** Republican ” adds : 


The Progressive platform of Connecticut 
merits cordial approval for the most part. 
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The greater portions of its proposals are such 
that the “ Republican” could heartily support 
them. 


OHI9 


In Ohio the Republican nominee for Gov- 
ernor is General R. B. Brown; the Demo- 
cratic, Congressman James M. Cox; and the 
Progressive, Arthur L. Garford. 

The Louisville ‘“ Evening Post” (Dem.) 
thus comments on these three candidates : 

The election of Mr. Cox does not at this date 


appear to admit of doubt. The real fight is 
for,second place between Brown and Gartord. 


As to the last named, the Topeka “ Capi- 
tal ” (Rep.) describes him as “ probably the 
most popular man in Ohio,”’ and adds: 


He has never been an office-seeker. He is an 
“advanced ” employer of labor, a millionaire, 
but a public-spirited citizen of very progressive 
political views. So strong in Ohio is Garford 
that it had been the intention in this critical 
year to nominate him for Governor on the Re- 
publican ticket, and it was believed that he 
would sweep Taft through. . . . After the Chi- 
cago Convention he withdrew as a candidate for 
the Republican nomination of Governor of 
Ohio. . . . The Convention then turned to an- 
other candidate. Garford was later nominated 
for Governor by the Progressive party. 

The Cleveland “ Plain Dealer” (Dem.) is 
forced to admit that “ the Ohio Progressives 
have selected in Mr. A. L. Garford as their 
candidate for Governor one of the strongest 
men that has made the race for that impor- 
tant office in Ohio in many years.” 


INDIANA 
The Louisville “Evening Post” (Dem.) 
also admits that “in the matter of nomina- 
tions for State offices in the big States the 
Progressives are playing the game every- 
where with great shrewdness.’’ As an ex- 
ample the Louisville paper instances Indiana : 


The Progressive nominee for Governor is 
former Senator Beveridge, under normal cir- 
cumstances the strongest man politically in 
Indiana, and certainly one of the best nomina- 
tions that has been made for Governor in that 
State in years. 


In the Indianapolis “ Star’? Mr. J. M. 
Maxwell thus describes the candidate : 


I have never met a man in public life with 
superior intellectual attainments and capacity 
than Mr. Beveridge. There may be such men 
in public life—only I have never met them. 
Moreover, the man is sincere as to his public 
avowals. There need not be the slightest doubt 
that he will try to put through to the letter just 
exactly what he says he will do. So, if Indiana 
people want that kind of a Governor, now is the 
chance to get one. 
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ILLINOIS ° 

In Illinois Governor Deneen is a candi- 
date for re-election on the Republican ticket. 
The Democratic candidate is Judge Edward 
F. Dunne, the well-known ex-Mayor of Chi- 
cago. The Progressive candidate is State 
Senator Frank H. Funk, a farmer of Bloom- 
ington. The popularity of Mr. Funk may be 
gathered from the following prophecy printed 
in the Chicago “ Tribune” (Ind. Rep.) and 
issued by the Progressive headquarters in 
Chicago : 

Theodore Roosevelt for President and Frank 
H. Funk for Governor will sweep Illinois, from 
Chicago to Cairo, in one of the greatest political 
landslides that has ever been known in this 
State. ... Hundreds of down-State polls show 
that Funk for Governor is running along closely 
with Roosevelt and in some counties is even 
ahead of the Colonel. 


Two testimonies, favorable to Mr. Funk, 
from journals which support Mr. Wilson for 
the Presidency, are interesting. ‘“Collier’s ” 
says: 

In many places the reform movements which 
are now in progress, the fruit of years of effort 
against odds, depend for their encouragement 
upon the success of the new party State tickets. 


In Illinois, for example, the third party State 
ticket fully deserves to win. 


The second quotation is from the Louis- 
ville ‘‘ Evening Post :” 


In relation to the future of the Progressive 
party, there is no section of the country where 
the results in November will be more important 
than in the Middle West. . . . Illinois is believed 
to have displaced California as the most prob- 
able Roosevelt State of any in November. 


“It must be given to the new party,”’ says 
the Topeka “ Capital ” (Rep.), ‘“ that the able, 
successful, high-class men who have been 
attracted by its principles and have felt under 
obligation to accept its nominations this year 
in many States are bound to strengthen the 
chances of Roosevelt against Wilson.” And 
the Chicago ‘“ Evening Post ” (Prog.) thus 
concludes : 


Winston Churchill in New Hampshire, Her- 
bert Knox Smith in Connecticut, Oscar Straus 
in New York, Albert J. Beveridge in Indiana, 
Frank H. Funk in Illinois, Charles S. Bird in 
Massachusetts, Arthur Garford in Ohio; here 
are seven possible State Governors who more 
than match the “ seven Governors ” who signed 
the call for the Roosevelt candidacy. If the 


Progressive party does nothing more than force 
upward the standard of gubernatorial nominees 
by naming such men, it will again have justified 
itself before the country. 

















CONTROLLING THE PASSIONS OF MEN— 
IN LAWRENCE 
BY AL PRIDDY 


The readers of The Outlook will remember the serial story “ Through the Mill,” in which “ Al 


Priddy ” told his own experiences as a mill-boy. 


In addition to the special knowledge of industrial 


conditions thus gained at first hand, the author, as will be seen from this article itself, has had 
opportunities to compare the treatment of striking factory operatives in Lawrence and New 


Bedford.—Tue Epirors. 


HAD the doubtful pleasure of watching 
I the organization and dramatic develop- 

ment of last winter’s strike in Lawrence. 
I was present also on that recent day of riot 
with which that unfortunate city closed the 
month of September. I talked with soldiers, 
policemen, citizens, strikers, manufacturers, 
and reporters. I haunted the court, the strike 
meetings ; followed the parades ; and heard 
numerous speeches by Ettor and other lead- 
ers. I watched the proceedings with as im- 
partial an eye as possible, and tried to arrive 
at honest conclusions. I am forced to the 
belief that the militia-were not-necessary to 
control Jast winter’s struggle; that through 
unmilitary tactics and through excited police 
methods the’ stormy days of the first strike, 
and especially the seriousness of the more 
recent disorders, were worse than they should 
have been. 

One afternoon last January one of the 
largest demonstrations of the strike took 
place. After a meeting on the Common, 
which was addressed by Ettor, who warned 
the people when they paraded to be orderly 
and sweet-spirited, the great throng of strik- 
ers organized themselves into a procession 
and paraded through the leading business 
street—Essex Street. One may imagine a 
group of children—who love pageantry and 
martial noise—in the Italians, the Poles, the 
Lithuanians, and the very few French and 
Germans who formed that procession. They 
shouted as children would shout, and sang. 
(The strikers were the only ones who sang 





during those hungry days.) It wasjust the out- 


flow of children’s spirits bent on nothing more 
than an afternoon’s recreation—a parade. 

A wheezy Italian band furnished the music ; 
a droning, blaring, strumming collection of 
trombones, guitars, pipes, and drums. They 
plaved the “ Internationale,” and the vibrant, 
laughing men and women sang it in a Pente- 
costal merging of languages and dialects. 

They shouted and hooted ; but they did it 
good-humoredly, withal. 


Essex Street ends against the Everett mill, 
and there are two ways of exit, one down by 
the cross street in the direction of the Ameri- 
can Woolen Company’s mills ‘those have 
always been the mills with the strongest 
guard), and the other up and away from the 
mills. The exit towards the Wood mill was 
guarded by a line of militia thrown across 
the street. ‘The exit away from the mili was 
guarded by Ettor, standing on a hydrant and 
braced by some companions. Ettor could 
be seen towering over all. 

As the flood of strikers came to the end of 
the street and saw their leader facing them, 
cries of * Speech ” and * 77a /”’ were sent up. 
Ettor, masterly in personality and withaleader’s 
gift of power, said not a word; smiled, and 
with a graceful gesture of his forefinger and 
amere look of his eyes wf the street, sent the 
swirling, shouting, laughing paraders away 
from the mills, aay from the militia and 
police, to their homes ! 

Meanwhile something had invited me to 
stop near the militia and watch while all this 
was taking place. It was the sight of two 
officers in charge of the line of soldiers. As 
the paraders hurried past this guard on duty, 
what did they see? ‘The two officers were 
nonchalantly smoking cigarettes and blowing 
the smoke indifferently in front of them, 
so that it floated into the nostrils of the 
strikers! I called a policeman’s attention to 
the officers and said: 

“Tactics!” ‘The policeman smiled. 

It was the noon hour. Another parade— 
with a large American flag leading it—was 
moving. It was the intention of the paraders 
to demonstrate their strength past the Pacific 
and the Wood mills. I joined the group that 
led with the American flag, and watched what 
ensued. The street leading past the mills 
was unguarded. Down the entire sweep of 


it no soldier or policeman blocked the way. 
No messenger debated with the strikers, say- 
ing that they were not to parade down the 
So the paraders began their flourish 
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street. 
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of shouts and hoots, and kept moving. Noth- 
ing else was done. They had gone but a 
block when a company of soldiers excitedly 
ran from near one of the mill bridges which 
crossed the ‘“‘ moat” to the industrial “‘ castles,”’ 
and blocked all further marching down the 
street. It had all happened so suddenly 
and had been so unexpected that the strikers, 
naturally, were thrown into confusion. 

There was a parley between the militia 
officers and the leaders of the procession. 
The parade was to be deflected up a side 
street. Suddenly the bearer of the Ameri- 
can flag broke through the line of soldiers and 
was followed by the paraders, who drove back 
the militia for a distance of several yards. 
Then, with wagon-spokes in hand, the sol- 
diers were able to drive back the rioters, and 
later, with drawn pistols, were able to keep 
them in efficient check. So far, so good. 
The soldiers had permitted the parade to 
enter for one block of the street, and then, 
having given them the idea that an orderly 
procession could pass down, had suddenly, 
in this last-moment way, put the whole parade 
of Italians and Poles in confusion. ‘Then a 
strange thing took place; after the clubbing 
of the strikers and the attempted deflection 
of them up the side street, an officer of militia 
rushed up to the officer in charge and excit- 
edly informed him that he must let the strikers 
through ! ‘Tactics again |! 

One of the leading officers of militia in 
charge at Lawrence went to Boston during 
the excitement of the strike and made an 
after-dinner speech in which, in the next 
morning’s papers, he was reported to have 
indulged himself in very strong and uncom- 
plimentary comments on the Lawrence indus- 
trial workers. He was reported to have 
called them “an unruly mob” and other 
stronger types of proletarian lawbreakers. 
The next morning he went back to Lawrence 
to be a leader in establishing peace! ‘Tactics 
again. 

In one of the Boston suburbs, when I was 
speaking with a resident in that aristocratic 
section, that resident said to me, amusedly : 

“Our company of militia went down to 
Lawrence during the first days of the strike. 
Most of them had to leave Harvard for it, 
but they vather enjoved going down there and 
having their fling at those people !” 

On the morning of September 30 I stood 
in the Lawrence court-room as more than 
thirty Italians and Poles—men and women, 
boys and girls—were arraigned. It was 
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somewhat disconcerting to have a dwarfed 
Italian stand at the bar with his head swathed 
in white, bloody bandages, and hear him 
plead “Not guilty!” A young striker, a 
witness, wandered confusedly into the re- 
porters’ section, not knowing what to do 
with himself. One of the policemen jerked 
him back with an ugly, brutal gesture, and, 
not giving the dazed boy a chance to under- 
stand, was joined by a brother policeman in 
thumping the boy in the back and driving 
him, as one drives a recalcitrant cow, into the 
room for witnesses. Then the same police- 
man who had initiated all turned on a young 
reporter who smiled at him, and almost defer- 
entially listened to the journalist’s witticism, 
in lurid contrast to the event which had just 
occurred. The young policeman outside 
the court door talked with me. He gave me 
several illustrations of the rioting which had 
taken place on Sunday, and of that which had 
taken place about the mills two hours earlier 
that morning. He could not speak calmly 
of the situation, of course, for he too had 
been buffeted about. One could not expect 
him to speak calmly. But this is the point. 
After his description of these things his eyes 
flamed, and, with an oath, he hissed : 

* But we'll get the ! We'll give them 
some lead to-morrow !”’ 

What could the peace of Lawrence expect 
from such an officer of justice who went out 
the following day ? 

In the court-room that morning I sat in the 
midst of twenty stalwart, capable State police. 
One had to compare them with the special 
police drawn up by the city and sent out 
among the emotional strikers to maintain 
order. One had to compare them with some 
of the boyish bluecoats with clubs buckled 
to their belts—boys of high school age, some 
seemed, and making a very great effort to 
appear as dignified as possible in their new 
trappings. 

After the rioting of Monday morning, when 
a solitary policeman tried to make arrests with 
drawn club—arrests that demanded a squad 
of trained officers to handle them efficiently 
with the least expenditure of passion and 
head-battering—after the city had paused 
from this, I sat in a lunch-room with an out- 
sider, a man who had been through the 
former strike and who appeared to know the 
situation completely. He had little concern 
for the strikers or their leaders. Therefore he 
was not biased in their favor. As we sipped 








our coffee he suddenly said to me; 
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“ Did you see the trouble? Did you watch 
it ?” 

** What do you think gave it the impetus and 
fire to which it attained ?”’ I asked in return. 

“The police,” he said. ‘ They’re too hot- 
headed !” 

I picked up my paper this morning and 
read the following from the Boston “ Herald:” 
SCORES POLICE 
“A policeman is given his club and gun to 
protect himself, and any policeman who makes 
use of those weapons as the Lawrence police 
did outside the Arlington mill yesterday morn- 
ing isa disgrace. It is an outrage the way they 

acted.” 

This statement was made by Deputy Chief 
George Neal, of the State police, at present in 
Lawrence with twenty-five State detectives. He 
is indignant at the manner in which the city 
police nandled the strikers, and has instructed 
his own men to use only such force as is neces- 
sary in handling the crowds. 

By way of contrast to and emphasis of 
the foregoing, let me recite a recent strike 
experience of mine in New Bedford. Law- 
rence is comparatively a newcomer into the 
textile strike situation. New Bedford is a 
battle-scarred veteran. In mill gate tumults 
and street riots New Bedford’s police have 
had their discipline. ‘They vow how to 
keep processions from turning into mobs, 
and how of to turn the parades of mobs into 
violent, costly hate and strike engendering 
riots. ‘To them we can look for the efficient 
control of incipient riots, which they prevent 
with a minimum of clubbing, blood-letting, or 
hostility. 

The weavers of New Bedford were en- 
gaged in a strike over the so-called fining and 
grading system—a strike which was fought 
around an adverse ruling of the court which 
nullified, or so the strikers claimed it did, the 
legislative act of 1911 which declared that it 
would be illegal for a textile mill to fine 
weavers for imperfect cloth. 

During the first morning of the strike I 
stood at the Butler mill gate. The situation 
was Lawrence over again. The I. W. W. 
members thronged about the mill gates: 
Poles, Lithuanians, and Slavs, but no Ital- 
ians. (Italians might be said to be indige- 
nous to the American Woolen Company, in 
textile work, for they are where the ‘* Wood ” 
mills are, but are hardly found in the textile 
cities like New Bedford and Fall River.) 
The I. W. W. was striving to duplicate in 
New Bedford what it had accomplished in 
Lawrence. Much depended for the pres- 


tige of the I. W. W. on that morning’s 
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picketing. Therefore the I. W. W. leaders 
were determined to do some desperate 
picketing. 


A group of fanatical Polish women stood 
in front of the half-opened gate. ‘Their hair 
streamed down their faces; their cheeks 
were a dull red with their Amazon labors. 
While the throng of Poles and Slavs crowded 
about, while the men incited their wives and 
daughters to action, the English-speaking 
people stood off by themselves, exactly as 
they had in Lawrence, and had no part nor 
lot in the picketing. Such was the setting, 
then, for another incipient Lawrence, that 
should startle the country. 

Two policemen were on duty near the gate. 
Practically in their hands lay the possibility 
or the impossibility of a recurrence of the 
Lawrence riots. ‘They were smiling good- 
humoredly. I had never seen the police 
smile in Lawrence under such circumstances. 
The New Bedford policemen smiled. ‘hey 
smiled when the Polish women pickets, in- 
ferring from the smiles that they had mas- 
tered the police, became more violent in their 
unlawful manner of picketing. ‘They tore 
English women’s dinner-pails from their 
hands and slapped English women in the 
face. ‘They wrestled with English spinners 
and sent them back away from work. _ Still 
the two policemen folded their arms and 
smiled. In Lawrence clubs had been drawn 
and many arrests made on lesser provocation. 
Then, when the policemen determined to shut 
the gate and tried to reach it, the Polish 
women pulled them back and mishandled 
them. But the two policemen only smiled— 
and shut the gate. ‘Thus for nearly an hour 
this sort of picketing and policing took place, 
and then— 

Under the efficient leadership of the chief 
of police, a whole company of police arrived. 
Waiting until their fellows were with them, 
shoulder to shoulder, so that they would have 
the strength of hands instead of the falser 
strength of revolvers and clubs, the two police: 
men who had smiled stopped smiling, picked 
out the leaders in the morning’s disorder, and 
took them into the mill office, while the re- 
mainder of the policemen easily and efficiently 
dispersed the people—not a single club had 
been drawn during the morning. ‘That de- 
cided, too, the outcome of the strike. The 
I. W. W. had found its most potent sting— 
riotous incentive—withdrawn. New Bed- 
ford was to remain New Bedford. ‘The two 
policemen had smiled. 











THE POLICE SCANDAL AND THE GOOD 


OLD DAYS 
BY RAYMOND B. FOSDICK 


FORMER COMMISSIONER OF ACCOUNTS, CITY OF NEW YORK 


HE recent revelations in connection 
with New York City’s Police Depart- 
ment provide additional material for 

those who believe that municipal government 
is the conspicuous failure of American democ- 
racy. Here was a man, a confessed gambler, 
who, on the eve of his voluntary appearance 
before the District Attorney to furnish infor- 
mation, was shot down in a public street under 
circumstances which, in their brightest inter- 
pretation, indicate the existence of a definite 
understanding between the criminal element 
of the city and the police. In the first burst of 
hot indignation that followed the disclosure, 
the cynical opinion was freely expressed by 
many that there was no hope for municipal 
government in the country ; while our foreign 
critics seemed to regard the developments as 
a fresh proof of American degeneracy. 

At a dinner at the City Club in New York, 
shortly after the shooting of Rosenthal, one 
of the speakers expressed himself in the fol- 
lowing words : 

“In all this fight for honesty in city gov- 
ernment, are we getting anywhere? Have 
we made any real advance? Are the results 
of our work permanent? Aren’t we treading 
in a blind circle, coming back to the same 
problems and the same failures? What is 
to prevent the return of a Van Wyck in New 
York or a Reyburn in Philadelphia ?” 

‘The speaker faithfully expressed the feel- 
ings, not only of his audience, but of thou- 
sands of citizens throughout the land whose 
faith in the possibility of honest government 
has been a trifle shaken by the glaring police 
situation in New York. Probably the spectac- 
ular element in the disclosures, the gruesome 
fact ‘that vice and crime have been protected 
for a consideration—a fact that strikes at the 
very root of government—is largely responsi- 
ble for this feeling of uneasiness and concern 
which finds expression in the remark of a 
prominent citizen quoted in the New York 
* Sun,” to the effect that nothing like this 
was discovered in ‘'weed’s time. 

The purpose of the present article is not 
to minim‘ze the seriousness of the police sit- 
uation. ‘The writer is in a position to know 
how true are some of the allegations which 
have been printed in regard to the matter. 
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The situation, however, while momentarily 
discouraging to those who believe in the 
future of our experiments in municipal 
government, is not, in proper perspective, 
a subject for despair. Had the speaker at 
the City Club been able to catch a glimpse of 
the dark years through which New York, in 
company with her sister cities, has traveled to 
the present, he would have seen what steady 
and permanent progress has been made. 
The name of Tweed has come to be a 
standard by which we establish degrees of 
corruption. In the newspapers we com- 
monly see such expressions as “ worse than 
Tweed,” “ out-Tweeding Tweed,” etc., ap- 
plied to present-day problems. And yet an 
intimate acquaintance with the methods to 
which the real ‘weed resorted and the mag- 
nitude of his operations is enough to convince 
one that in these days we are as children at 
play in comparison with the generation that 
preceded us. ‘The strange part about the 
case of Tweed is that he was known to be 
unscrupulously dishonest for so long before 
there was any concerted movement to oust 
him from his position as Tyrant of New York. 
In 1869 the taxpayers knew that they were 
being plundered, but they felt their position 
to be hopeless. ‘‘ What are you going to do 
about it ?” he had said to them when, in a mass- 
meeting held in Cooper Union, they had pro- 
tested against the bills which he was forcing 
through the Legislature in connection with 
the widening of Broadway. In the knowl- 
edge of their feeling of hopelessness Tweed 
went his way. He understood the details of 
the city’s business; they did not. His safety 
lay in their ignorance. He made himself a 
member of the Board of Audit. and was thus 
in a position to pursue his favorite method 
of raising the accounts of those who did work 
for the city or furnished it wth supplies. 
There were no bureaus of municipal research 
or citizens’ organizations in those days. The 
city’s books of account were not open to 
public inspection as they are to-day. Practi- 
cally and legally it was none of the citizens’ 
business what went on on the inside. A 
man with a bill for $5,000 against the city 
would be approached by one of Twe-d’s 
agen‘s and told to add another cipher to his 
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figures. Upon the presentation of a bill for 
$50,000 the creditor would be paid $5,000 
in cash; the remaining $45,000 would go to 
Tweed and his friends. The amount thus 
taken in 1869 was comparatively small; in 
1870 it reached 66 per cent, and later 85 
per cent. In this manner the repair of the 
public armories was represented to have cost 
the city $3,200,000, the actual expenditures 
on this account being $250,000. If Inger- 
soll’s bill for chairs at $5 each for armory 
furniture had set forth articles really supplied, 
it is estimated that the chairs would have 
reached seventeen miles if placed in line. In 
no city that I know of—certainly not in any 
of the larger cities—would it be possible to- 
day for any one successfully to operate this 
scheme. Our supplies are purchased and 
our contract work is performed under busi- 
ness checks and systems utterly unknown in 
the municipal administration of Tweed’s time. 

Tweed’s ring undertook the erection of a 
County Court-House, the same building that 
now rears its ugly front on Chambers Street. 
They actually spent $3,000,000 on construc- 
tion; the city’s books, however, showed 
$11,000,000. Andrew J. Garvey, a humble 
plasterer, appeared in the books as having 
earned $2,870,464.06 in nine months in con- 
nection with this building! ‘‘ Generations of 
plasterers yet unborn will take off their hats 
to his memory!” said one writer. ‘“ Gar- 
vey is the Prince of plasterers,”’ said the New 
York “ Times.” “ Earning $133,187 in the 
two shortest days of the year (December 20, 
21, 1870), his good fortune surpasses any- 
thing recorded in the ‘Arabian Nights.’ ” 
Bills for carpeting this building were paid in 
amounts enough to have covered City Hall 
Park three times ! 

** Out-Tweeding Tweed”? Our business 
systems introduced in the conduct of all city 
governments, our improved methods of con- 
trol, the ever-widening publicity which civic 
matters receive, the active press, the growth 
of citizens’ organizations, furnishing inde- 
pendent avenues of information, the steady 
development of a public conscience—com- 
bine to make the recurrence of the days of 
Tweed in any city an absolute impossibility. 

History is a cure for pessimism. Those 
of us who sigh for the good old days, when 
there was no graft and corruption, no buying 
or selling of votes, no alliance between crime 
and the police, may well blow the dust from 
our municipal histories and read for an hour 
or two of the deeds of the fathers. 
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Take New York, for example. Ninety 
years ago there was but one public school in 
the city, maintained not by taxes but by pub- 
lic subscription. Water was supplied chiefly 
by the Manhattan Company, by means of 
bored wooden logs laid underground from the 
reservoir in Chambers Street. No fire depart- 
ment was dreamed of, and every blaze had 
the city at its mercy. The streets were un- 
clean. Only two or three thoroughfares were 
fit for the passage of carriages. Briefly 
speaking, the city was filthy and neglected ; 
its public improvements and expenditures 
were in a chaotic state. 

This does not constitute a very favorable 
setting for the good old times. But let us 
get at the kernel beneath the exterior. Is it 
possible that petty graft existed in those days, 
as in these? Is it possible that public rights 
were disregarded and sacrificed for the bene- 
fit of a chosen few? ‘The man who reads 
the history of New York City in the first 
part of the nineteenth century cannot escape 
the conclusion that it is a record of shame- 
less corruption, in comparison with which 
our modern New York is Utopia. Public 
opinion seemed to be lifeless. Exposure 
followed exposure, only to resuit in the return 
of the same old gang to office. Public ex- 
penditures were made by committees of the 
Board of Aldermen, who refused to render 
any accounting of what they spent. Public 
contracts were let to public officials. A col- 
lector of the port who stole a million and a 
half of public money was allowed to go un- 
molested for seven months after the theft 
was publicly known, because of his political 
influence. Land owned by the municipality 
in the heart of the city was sold at low prices 
to politicians. In this way we lost our dock 
rights on the water-front and our chance to 
develop an extensive park system in Manhat- 
tan. ‘The United States District Court con- 
vened for a while in ‘Tammany Hall because 
Tammany Hall needed the rent that was 
paid by the city. Our streets were an abomi- 
nation of filth; the city fathers refused to 
furnish pure water; yellow fever and cholera 
three times devastated the city, and in 1822 
it was so deserted as a result of disease that 
grass grew in the principal thoroughfares. 
Fraud and violence were customarily used on 
election day. Wagon-loads of repeaters were 
openly taken from ward to ward to vote. In 
1830 Walter Bowne was elected Mayor of 
the city by the aldermen through bribery 
that was never punished. In 1832 votes for 
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President Jackson were openly solicited at 
$5 each. In 1838 two hundred roughs were 
brought by the Whigs from Philadelphia to 
steer the repeaters at the polls. Inmates of 
the House of Detention who promised to 
vote the Whig ticket were set at liberty. In 
1839 the Albany police brought twenty-three 
repeaters to help with the election in New 
York. In 1840 it was shown that the police 
justices made a practice of extorting money 
from prisoners, and of shielding from arrest 
or conviction counterfeiters, thieves, and 
street-walkers. Nothing was done in the 
matter. Public opinion took shape in no 
definite action. The police justices continued 
in office. ‘These were the good old days! 

From 1840 to 1865, when Tweed came 
into power, the political history of New York 
reads like a debauch. Assessments for im- 
provements never actually made were laid on 
the taxpayers. The aldermen participated 
in all the profitable jobs. Convicts were 
allowed to escape from Blackwell’s Island on 
condition that they voted as their keepers 
ordered. Prisoners whose terms had expired 
were kept at public expense until election 
day to get their votes. ‘The inmates of the 
Almshouse and the Penitentiary were forced 
to manufacture articles for the use and profit 
of the officials of those departments. In 1851 
the so-called ‘‘ forty thieves ” were in power 
in the Board of Aldermen. Election frauds 
were so numerous that they failed to excite 
comment. Ballot-boxes were stolen. Boys 
and paupers voted without interference. The 
police, who were appointed for one year by 
the Board of Aldermen, were utterly demor- 
alized. In 1851 the Eighth and Ninth 
Avenue Railroad franchises were purchased 
from the Board of Aldermen by a boodle 
fund of $50,000. The Third Avenue Rail- 
road franchise was purchased by $30,000 
paid in bribes. ‘The Williamsburgh Ferry 
lease was purchased’ by a $20,000 boodle 
fund. The Wall Street Ferry lease was simi- 
larly disposed of. ‘The Board of Aldermen 
sold the Gansevoort Market property to a 
‘Tammany politician for $160,000 in the face 
of other bids of $225,000 and $300,000 re- 
spectively. In fact, as was stated at the 
time, bribery was considered a joke. The 
aldermen, the police, and all the city officials 
extorted vast sums of money in every possi- 
ble way. And note this: Such was the con- 
dition of public opinion that the people paid 
it. It was part of the game. These were 
the good old days! : 
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Perhaps this picture is a gloomy one. But 
at least we can be sure of this: there were 
no good old days. Insidious influences in 
American politics have not first appeared in 
our times. We are not the degenerate sons 
of our fathers. If we have sinned in our 
generation, so did they in theirs. 

There is ground, however, for a great deal 
of hope in what we have been reviewing. It 
is true to-day, as it was fifty years ago, that 
corruption steals in when the door is open, 
and the price of liberty is eternal vigilance. 
But no one who is intimately acquainted with 
the details of municipal government can 
deny that the steady advance of recent years 
represents a permanent gain. Mayor Blank- 
enburg’s administration in Philadelphia and 
much that Mayor Gaynor’s administration 
has accomplished in New York furnish a 
standard of public work below which succeed- 
ing administrations will not be allowed to fall 
far. The same is true of countless cities 
throughout the land. ‘Taxpayers are receiv- 
ing more of honest worth for their money 
than they did a generation ago. ‘The princi- 
ples of efficiency which have wrought such 
revolutionary changes in raany industrial con- 
cerns are being applied to city departments. 
Municipal experts are being trained and are 
now at work whose function is the correc- 
tion of faulty advainistrative machinery. A 
city department is no longer conceded to be 
“mine,” as a former boss of ‘Tammany Hall 
once spoke of the Health Department of New 
York. Such a department is looked upon 
as an indispensable piece of public machinery 
directly related to the life and health of the 
people. Where is the boss to-day who would 
dare call it Ais / 

Under these influences, graft as our fathers 
knew it—colossal, barefaced thefts of public 
money, brazen acts of robbery and oppres- 
sion, born of public indifference and counte- 
nanced as a corollary of the spoils system— 
is rapidly disappearing. Occasionally it breaks 
out, as in the New York Police Department 
at the present time, due entirely to the lack 
of adequate administrative control. Such 
lapses are natural, and they can be looked 
for again, for the constructive work is in its 
infancy. But the tools are at hand for the 
correction of such abuses, and back of the 
tools is a public no longer impotent. 

An illustration comes to mind. The writer 
was at one time an assistant corporation 
counsel for the city of New York. It be- 
came his duty to render an opinion to the 
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Comptroller on the legality of a payment of 
approximately $100,000 to a Tammany firm 
of contractors which had the backing of a 
Tammany district leader. The claim was 
totally without merit, and there was no ground 
whatever to warrant payment. In fact, it 
was a sinister deal which had been caught 
and checked by the active arm of the then 
Commissioner of Accounts, Mr. Mitchel. 

Hearing that I was writing the opinion, 
the district leader in question came to my 
office. Big, burly, and profane, with his 
brown derby cocked at a rakish angle on the 
side of his head, he loomed above my desk. 

“Young man,” he roared, “I want that 
opinion written right. That’s my contract. 
You understand ?” 

“T understand,” I replied, ‘that under 
the terms of the agreement the contractors 
are not entitled to a cent—and not one cent 
will they get.” 

With an angry bellow, he shook his huge 
fist in my face. 

“Who in hell are you?” he shouted. 
* Don’t you know who I am ?” 

I ordered him from the office, and we stood 
facing each other silently for a few seconds. 
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“Well, Mr. College-Bred,” he sneered, 
“you fellows think times have changed, 
don’t you? But they ain’?.” 

Then he sullenly withdrew, muttering with 
many oaths that he would have my “job” 
before nightfall. My “job” remained in- 
tact, however, and the contractors were not 
paid. 

The district leader’s conclusion was wrong. 
Times fave changed. ‘The old order is giv- 
ing place to the new. Countless agencies 
are operating to create a broader sense of 
responsibility on the part of the individual 
citizen. A new conscience is developing. 
The old lethargy which hung its head in dis- 
couraged silence in the presence of Tweed 
has succumbed to intelligent agencies de- 
manding to know the facts. The standard 
of public service is being steadily raised, and 
the line between right and wrong in public 
life more sharply and distinctly drawn. This 
is the hope of the present situation. This 
is why the police scandal in New York, while 
serious in itself and utterly without excuse 
under proper administration, should present 
no real discouragement to those who have at 
heart the welfare of municipal government. 
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citizen, and a more or less active 

participant, in the public life of this 
Nation. I have seen great changes and 
great progress, and I ask you to look, with 
me, at the changes and the progress which 
have been made in those sixty years, in 
order that you may see where you begin 
and what you have to do; for your work, 
men of the coming generation, and our 
work who are men of the outgoing gen- 
eration, are, after all, one. You remember 
how the cathedrals were built in Europe. 
They were generations in building. One 
generation took up the work which another 
laid down ; and it had to correct the errors 
of the preceding generation and to add to 
the building construction—here a chapel, 
“T Address at Clark College Commencement, June 18, 1912. 


NOR nearly sixty years I have been a 


there a door, there a window; but cognizant 
all the time that they were building a struc- 
ture for the worship of God. 

Abraham Lincoln, in his Gettysburg speech, 
told the American people that here on this 
continent our fathers founded a new Na- 
tion, dedicated to liberty and the proposi- 
tion that all men are equal. ‘Io make a 
Nation pervaded by a spirit of liberty and 
equality was our problem, and is your prob- 
lem. We have done a little of the work. It 
is for you to carry it on to its completion. 

Sixty years ago there were really two na- 
tions on this continent, bound together by 
some loose political ties. In the South 
was a nation essentially feudalistic, with- 
out free soil, or free speech, or free 
assembly, or free press, or free labor. 
In the North was a community essentially 
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democratic, with free soil, free speech, free 
assembly, free press, and free labor. And 
between the two there was a widening gulf— 
in the North a growing sense of the sov- 
ereignty of the Nation; in the South a grow- 
ing sense of the sovereignty of the States. 
In the North there was a conviction that the 
people of the South were a people of brag- 
garts who would never fight ; in the South, a 
conviction that the people of the North were 
a nation of shopkeepers who would never 
fight ; and it took four years of battle be- 
tween the Blue and the Gray before we 
learned to respect one another. ‘There never 
has been, and there never can be, a perfect 
union except that founded upon the basis 
of mutual respect; and when we clasped 
hands at Appomattox Court-House, we of 
the outgoing generation had cemented the 
political union; and there are not to-day any- 
where to be found men more loyal to the 
Nation and to the. Naticnal ideals than are to 
be found in the Southern States that fought 
four years to overthrow the Nation. 

3ut we have. made only a political union. 
We have gathered on this continent men 
from all quarters of the globe, from all tribes, 
and speaking all languages. ‘The seer of 
the apocalyptic vision saw the time when 
men of every tribe and tongue and nation 
would meet before the throne of God. Well, 
here they are, although I am not sure that 
they all recognize that they are before 
the throne of God! And so we have this 
heterogeneous population, with no com- 
mon tradition, no common religious faith, 
no common political opinion, no common 
creed, not agreed even upon the most 
fundamental conceptions of law, and order, 
and property, and the rights of persons. 
Out of this great heterogeneous people 
you have to make a homogeneous _peo- 
ple ; and you can do it only on the basis 
of mutual respect. We hear a great deal 
about our duty toward the immigrant popula- 
tion—what we owe to them. One of the 
things that we owe to them is the recognition 
that they have something for us—lessons 
they can teach us, life they can give us, in- 
spiration they can afford us. We can learn 
patience from the Chinaman, good humor 
from the Negro, sturdiness from the English- 
man, order from the German, love of beauty 
from the Italian, and economy (and we need 
to learn it!) from the Frenchman. 

This problem I lay before you educated 
men—you who are going out with the title 
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of doctor of philosophy, and master of arts, 
and bachelor of arts, and the right to wear I 
know not what gowns and hoods in the 
future—this duty I lay upon you, to make 
out of this great heterogeneous population a 
homogeneous people. We have made a po- 
litical union; it is for you to make it a vital 
union. 

We have abolished slavery. We did it at 
great cost. I say “we ;” I do not mean we 
of the North—I mean we of the outgoing 
generation, we who are passing off the stage. 
We have abolished slavery, and I have lived 
to see three million slaves grow to be eight 
million free men. What are you going to 
do with those eight million free men? We 
hand over to you, as we pass out of the door 
of exit, the race problem, as you come in at 
the door of entrance. 

In the history of the past, when a superior 
and an inferior race have lived on the same 
continent, one of three things has, I think, 
invariably happened: sometimes the superior 
race has exterminated the inferior, as the 
Israelites are supposed to have exterminated 
the Canaanites ; sometimes the superior race 
has enslaved the inferior race, as we enslaved 
the African race, in this country ; sometimes 
the superior race has absorbed the inferior 
race, and a mongrel race has grown out of 
it as the result which has taken place in 
the Spanish-American republics. No one of 
these solutions is possible for us. 

We cannot exterminate the Negro. It 
has indeed been proposed, in times past, to 
ship him back to Africa—a perfectly prepos- 
terous proposition, impossible of realization. 
We cannot hold him in slavery. We have 
tried that, and Almighty God has proved to 
us that a Nation strong and rich and power- 
ful cannot violate the laws of God with im- 
punity. And we cannot intermarry with them. 
For my part, I stand as the warm, earnest, 
enthusiastic advocate of the Southern doc- 
trine that any intermixture of the black and 
white races is destructive to both; nor do I 
see how any man can spend, as I have, a 
week in Porto Rico, or make a brief visit, 
as I have, to Cuba, and not come back with 
the realization that James Bryce is right when 
he declares, in his little monograph on “ The 
Relations of the Advanced and the Backward 
Races of Mankind,” that the intermarriage 
of the colored race with the white race never 
raises the colored race antl always degrades 
the white race. 

You cannot exterminate, enslave, or absorb 
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the Negro. What remains ? Our democracy 
has proved that men of different religious 
faiths, who three centuries ago were shoot- 
ing and burning and fighting each other, can 
live together in harmony under the same 
flag. It is for you to prove that men of 
different races can live on the same conti- 
nent, neither subjugating the other, each 
respecting the other, living together and 
maintaining the purity of their respective 
races, and establishing neither a slave system 
nor a caste system, nor anything akin to 
either. It is a great problem. I am not 
here to tell you how to solve your problems ; 
I am here to put them on the blackboard for 
you to solve. 

Sixty years ago this country was largely 
agricultural. The Civil War wrought three 
results. First, it dignified labor—struck off 
forever the opprobrium to labor which sla- 
very had fastened uponit. Second, it invited 
immigrants from abroad to come hither, 
threw open a great public domain, and told 
the agricultural population of Europe to 
come to America and they could have one 
hundred and sixty acres of land for the ask- 
ing. Third, by a high protective system 
we created a great organized mechanical 
industrial system, producing, as a result, a 
diversified industry. Thus in the sixty years 
since my graduation I have seen America 
pass from an agricultural Nation to a Nation 
with as highly organized an industry as is to 
be found anywhere on the globe. 

But we have organized it wrong! We 
have organized it after the Manchester school 
of political economy, the school that said 
labor is a commodity, and the laborer has 
that commodity to sell in the open market ; 
let lin get the highest price he can for it, 
and let the capitalist pay the lowest price he 
can for it, and let them barter and bargain 
to and fro, as to-day in a Turkish or Persian 
shop you barter to and fro with the shop- 
keeper, beating him down until you can get 
at your price what he wishes to sell you at 
his price. In other words, we have organ- 
ized our industry on a system of conflict 
between organized groups of selfishness. A 
great many of the social problems that are 
put to us to-day amount practically to this : 
How can we so organize society that ninety 
millions of selfish, struggling people can live 
happily and peacefully together? And the 
answer is, It cannot be done! If you tell 
the capitalist to buy his labor in the cheapest 
market, he will give the least wages he can 
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and get his work done. If you tell the 
workingman to sell his labor in the highest 
market, he will give the least work he can 
for the wages he gets. Labor is not a 
commodity. The capitalist and the work- 
ingman are not dealing with a commodity. 
Labor is a human service; and the differ- 
ence between a commodity and a human 
service is as wide as the difference between 
men and things. And your problem, the 
problem which we of the outgoing generation 
hand over to you to solve, is to wipe this 
assumption of the school of philosophy off 
the slate, and teach your generation, and the 
generations that are to come, that the work- 
ingman and the capitalist are partners work- 
ing together in a common enterprise for a 
common product. The problem is not how 
much work you can get done for the least 
money, nor how little work you can do for 
the most money, but how can you, laborers 
and capitalists, work together for a common 
wealth, and find out how that product can be 
equably, justly, and fairly divided between 
you. - 

Now, again, I am not going to discuss 
that problem, though I would like to. But 
that would require another address. All I 
want to do this morning is to put before you 
your problems, to show you what they are, 
and to tell you that the future will hold you 
responsible for solving your problems as 
taithfully and loyally as your fathers have 
worked to solve theirs. 

There are four great burdens of human 
society: famine, pestilence, poverty, war. 
We have abolished famine. I think it is 
perfectly safe to say that, so far as we can 
now see, there never will be any widespread 
famine in the United States. Men will go 
hungry, individuals will starve ; but our sys- 
tem of transportation, our diversified indus- 
tries, our improved agricultural methods, our 
larger spirit of humanity, all combine to 
insure us that America will never be visited 
by one of those decimating famines that 
every now and then bring a great tragedy 
in India or China. Read Kipling’s story of 
William the Conqueror. I think you will 
agree with me that we shall never need a 
William the Conqueror to save the great 
population of America from widespread 
death. 

We have done something 
toward abolishing pestilence. We have abol- 
ished yellow fever. Humanly speaking, we 
may safely say that yellow fever will never, 
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as a pestilence, visit our shores again. We 
have probably abolished cholera. Only the 
older members of this congregation can 
remember in what terror we stood, in the 
’50’s, of cholera, from time to time, and how 
we fled from that terror with wisdom, as 
later we fled with folly from the supposed 
Spanish fleet. And we are abolishing the 
hookworm. We have abolished it from Porto 
Rico, and through the researches of one of our 
American citizens we have discovered it to 
be the cause of tropical anzemia, and have 
pointed out to older nations who are work- 
ing in tropical countries the way to its extir- 
pation. And we have begun a crusade for 
the abolition of tuberculosis, and we are 
beginning to believe that tuberculosis is a 
pestilence that can be stamped out. We 
have begun a campaign against typhoid fever, 
and by our experiments in our own army we 
have shown how men can be made immune 
from typhoid fever. 

We have abolished famine ; we have done 
a great deal toward abolishing pestilence ; it 
remains for you, gentlemen, to abolish pov- 
erty and to abolish war. 

You will say with your minds, if you do 
not with your voices, that this is a large con- 
tract. Of course it is a large contract, but 
you are large men, and this is a large coun- 
try, and it is worth while to undertake to do 
only large things ; and it is no greater under- 
taking to abolish poverty than it is to abolish 
famine and pestilence. It is not enough to 
give charity to the poor. Every man, says 
our Declaration of Independence, has a right 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
Poverty denies all three of those nghts. It 
takes the child from the school and from the 
playground, and puts him into our factories 
to eke out the inadequate wages of the father. 
It denies the right to happiness. It denies 
the right to liberty, and makes the working- 
man who works twelve hours a day, seven 
days in the week, and three hundred and 
sixty-five days in every year, a slave to his 
own physical necessities. Conclusive figures 
were put before the Supreme Court of the 
United States in defending, successfully, the 
right of the Legislature to limit the amount of 
labor that women should be allowed to per- 
form, and thus protect the right of this 
generation to bring forth life to people the 
Nation in the future. 

Professor Sidgwick, of Cambridge Univer- 
sity, said, some thirty years ago, that the 
problem of political economy in the past was 
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the production of wealth; the problem in the . 
future is to be the distribution of wealth. In 
spite of what the demagogues say, and in 
spite of the blatant articles in the press, yel- 
low and otherwise, wealth has been distrib- 
uted in the United States better than any- 
where else in the world, with possibly the 
exception of France. Nearly one-half of the 
people of America own the land on which 
they live. We who live in the great cities do 
not realize that fact. Our generation has 
made some beginning toward the distribution 
of wealth ; but we have made only a begin- 
ning, and it is for you to take up this prob- 
lem: How shall the great wealth of a great 
Nation be so distributed that no man shall 
go hungry or cold or naked? “In my 
father’s house,”’ said the prodigal son, “‘ there 
is bread enough and to spare.’”’ America is 
your “ father’s house,” and in America there 
is bread enough and to spare, and we, the 
intelligent, the educated, the thoughtful, and 
the comparatively well-to-do Americans, are 
ourselves guilty of our brothers’ blood if we 
do not see that society is so organized, not 
that all men shall have alike, but that all men 
shall have enough to enable them to live in 
comfort and grow to manhood. 

And it is for you to abolish war. Not 
merely to reduce armaments, not merely to 
ameliorate the horrors of war, but to substi- 
tute the appeal to reason for the appeal to 
force in the settlement of great international 
controversies. 

When I graduated from the New York 
University, fifty-nine years ago, the public 
school system had no existence in one-half 
of this Nation. There were schools in the 
South, and some provision was made for the 
education of the poor in some places in the 
South, but there was nothing that could be 
called a public school system. Even in Mas- 
sachusetts the State Board of Education was 
not organized until 1834—one year before I 
was born—and in the State of New York the 
office of State Superintendent of Education 
was not finally instituted until 1854, the year 
after I graduated. I have forgotten what 
year it was—1840, I think—when, in the 
Athens of America, the Board of ‘Trustees 
voted that the girls might use the high school 
when the boys did not have any use for it. 
In my college, and I think it is true in most 
of the colleges of the country, there was no 
laboratory in which the students did any 
work. There was not an engineering school 
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- There were three learned professions—law, 
medicine, and the ministry. If you wanted 
to go into any one of those professions, 
you went to college; otherwise you did 
not. What was the use? Now the pub- 
lic school exists in every county in every 
State of the Union. In some respects the 
rural schools of the South are setting an 
example which, I venture to say, the State 
of Massachusetts could follow to advantage ; 
I know that this is true of my own State, 
New York. And with this growth of the 
public school system there has been a great 
growth of universities, until to-day from four 
hundred pupils they have grown to four thou- 
sand pupils. In some of them there are as 
many professors in the faculty as there were 
students in the college when I was a boy. 

We ought to be a very well educated peo- 
ple—and we are not! ‘ Education,” says 
Professor Huxley, “is the instruction of the 
intellect in the laws of Nature, under which 
name I include not merely things and their 
forces, but men and their ways; and the 
fashioning of the affections and the will into 
an earnest and loving desire to live in har- 
mony with those laws.” 

In our schools and colleges we are teach- 
ing very well the laws of things and their 
forces—that is, natural science ; and we are 
teaching very well the laws of men and their 
ways—that is, sociology and the humanities ; 
but in our public school system we are doing 
absolutely nothing systematically, formally, 
regularly, to train the affections and the will 
into an earnest obedience and loving desire 
to live in harmony with those laws, which are 
the laws of nature. What is the conse- 
quence ? 

**Thou shalt not steal.”” Our laws for 
the protection of property are fairly well 
observed, though every now and then, on the 
one hand,‘a labor leader dynamites a house, 
and, on the other hand, a bank president 
goes to the penitentiary ! 

‘Thou shalt not kill.” There are more 
homicides in the United States than in any 
other country in the world, and more and 
worse mobs than in any other country except 
Russia. 

** Thou shalt not commit adultery.” There 
are more divorces in the United States 
than in any other country in the world, and 
there is nearly as much of this evil as existed 
in ancient and pagan Rome. 

“Thou shalt not bear false witness against 
thy neighbor.” We have a yellow press that 
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is almost as yellow as the press of Japan, and 
much yellower than the press of any other 
nation. 

_ What of the remedy? The training of our 
students into a loving and earnest desire to 
live in obedience to law. We are an instructed 
Nation—yes. But we are not a disciplined 
Nation ; and we are not an educated Nation, 
if Huxley’s definition of education be true. 
‘Here is a great heterogeneous population 
with no common religious creed, no common 
ethical standard. How shall we—Roman 
Catholics, and Protestants, and Jews, and 
Christians, and orthodox, and agnostic, and 
Mohammedans, and Parsees, and Confu- 
cians, and the Bahaists—that is the last 
sect—how shall we find a common ground 
on which we can work to produce a common 
morality ? 

How shall we make this a_ self-governing 
Nation? By creating in the higher life of 
the individual respect for law. For liberty is 
not lawlessness. Liberty is not exemption 
from law. There is no such thing as living 
in this universe of ours and being exempt 
from law. Liberty is self-enforced obedience to 
self-recognized law. It is for you to grapple 
with this problem and see how, in our uni- 
versities, and colleges, and high schools, and 
grammar schools, and in our whole public 
school system, there can be, not a teaching of 
religion—you may teach a boy to repeat the 
Ten Commandments in Latin, German, 
French, and English, and he may go out 
and break them all—not a teaching of re- 
ligion, but the training of the affections and 
the will in habits of obedience to self-enforced 
law. 

We have established religious liberty. ‘This 
was mostly done for us by our fathers, in 
England, but we have had some little skir- 
mishing to do, even in my own time. It is 
now accomplished. When they put a book 
on the Index Expurgatorius, it used to be 
fatal to its circulation. Now it is the best 
advertisement that an author can get. You 
will hear men telling you that the pulpit is 
not free. Gentlemen, I have been a lawyer, 
speaking at the bar; I have been a journal- 
ist, conducting a National journal; I have 
been a lecturer on the lyceum platform; and 
I have been a preacher in the pulpit ; and, 
out of all that experience, I can tell you that 
there is no platform in America so free as 
the pulpit—if a freeman stands in it! 

We have established religious liberty ; but 
we do not know what to do with it. We 
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have our scattered churches, our two or three 
hundred sects, and as many more individual 
churches that do not belong to any sect. We 
have yet to learn how to unite our religious 
forces for the spiritual life of the Nation. 
That is the problem that confronts the Chris- 
tian world to-day—pre-eminently the Ameri- 
can Christian world. 

I wish the ministers would stop discuss- 
ing the question, Why do not people go to 
church? and discuss instead, Why should 
they go to church? ‘These great religious 
forces—and they are great, but dormant, 
ineffective, scattered—must be brought to- 
gether, and the church must change from 
a guerrilla force into a united army. We 
shall not accomplish union by trying to make 
a creed so small that nobody objects to 
it because nobody cares anything about it. 
We shall find the point of our union in the 
object which we seek, not in the point from 
which we start. One of you young men 
starts for this college in the morning from 
one quarter of the city, and another from 
another quarter. You are going in opposite 
directions, but to the same place. My Roman 
Catholic brother, and my Jewish brother, and 
my agnostic brother, and I, an evangelical 
minister, have started in various quarters, and 
are going in different directions, but we are all 
aiming for the same place. We are all seek- 
ing the same end, if we only knew it. 

Jesus Christ stated that he had come to 
preach glad tidings to the poor, to heal the 
broken-hearted, to bring deliverance to the 
captives, to give sight to the blind, to give 
deliverance to those that were under oppres- 
sion. Was that his object ? to put some sun- 
light into the homes of the poor, to bring some 
comfort to the eyes that weep, to give some 
deliverance to men that are in servitude to 
drudgery and toil, to give some light to the 
ignorant, to give some freedom and justice to 
government—was that his object? Then I 
can work for that end with Cardinal Gibbons, 
the Roman Catholic; with Rabbi Wise, the 
Jew; with Felix Adler, the agnostic; and 
with Bishop Lawrence, the Protestant. I 
will work for humanity with any man who 
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will work for humanity with me ; that is the 
only condition. And you have this to do—to ~ 
show the Christian Church what should be its 
object and purpose and aim, so that all men 
who have the spirit of faith which sees the 
invisible, of hope that sees in every day a 
better to-morrow, and of love that embraces 
in its desire the whole human race, shall make 
a common cause for truth and justice and 
liberty and love. 

Thus I put the problem of your future 
before you this morning. We have made 
a political union; you have to make a vital 
union out of a heterogeneous population. 
We have liberated the slaves; you have to 
teach this Nation how two races, preserv- 
ing their racial* purity, can live happily, 
hopefully, and prosperously together on a 
basis of mutual self-respect. We have or- 
ganized industry on a basis of selfishness; 
you are to pervade it with the spirit of love 
and service. We have banished famine and 
are banishing pestilence ; you have to banish 
poverty and war. We have opened wide 
the doors of the school-room and given intel- 
lectual instruction to a great ignorant popula- 
tion; you have to learn how to supplement 
that intellectual education with moral train- 
ing. We have taken from our fathers relig- 
ious liberty, perfected and completed it, 
and handed it over to you; it is for you 
to bring together the several members of 
conflicting churches and unite them in a 
common effort for what Mulford has well 
called the “ Republic of God,” for the per- 
fecting of a Nation pervaded by the spirit of 


, liberty and equality, for that kingdom of 


God which is righteousness, and peace, and 
universal welfare founded on holiness of 
spirit. 

If I did not believe that when the body 
goes back to the dust from which it came, 
the spirit arises to the God who gave it, 
and goes on in a higher and better sphere 
in its service of love and sacrifice, I should 
envy you and want to come back again 
and join your ranks in the splendid work 
of service which lies before you in the 
sixty years to come. 
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O runner—least of all an English 
N runner—likes to be told that he is a 
poor loser; which is what some of 
the American papers have been saying about 
the English Olympic team. No runner— 
least of all an American—likes to be told that 
he is a poor winner; which is what the English 
papers have been saying about the American 
team. } 
If any one were catholic enough—and 
foolish enough—to believe the press of both 
countries, he would be forced to the conclu- 
sion that the English have made excuses for 
their defeat, have “ squealed,” in fact, and 
cried “‘ won’t play;” while the Americans 
(most of them professionals, be it understood, 
and guilty of any and every foul in their 
unscrupulous efforts to win!) have degraded 
the Olympic ideal by their elaborate prepa- 
rations before the games, their unsporting 
conduct in the stadium, and their offensive 
exaltation over their victories. 
On the face of it this silly newspaper 
quarrel is the result of misconceptions so 


blatant as to appear almost willful. Without 
the grounds for dispute which existed in 
1908, the press this year seems to have made 
a conspiracy to bicker and squabble expressly 
for the purpose of discrediting the Olympic 
contest. On the one hand, British journal- 
ists—-some British journalists—have, without 
sifting facts or seeking evidence, accused the 
American representatives of various faults on 
the most superficial grounds. On the other 
hand, American journalists, without looking 
to the source or weighing the authority 
thereof, have taken the fulminations of a 
section of our press as the serious opinion of 
that part of the British public which is inter- 
ested in the Olympic Games. Both sides 
have made mistakes which it is hard to ex- 
cuse. I am only writing now in the hope of 
minimizing their effects. 

Let me deal first with the mistake which I 
think has been made by the Americans. I 
want to show, if I can, why a part of the 
English press has written as it has done ; why 
it has urged that England should shake the 
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dust of the Olympiad from its feet, and should 
compete no more ; and why it is possible for 
Americans to mistake this kind of talk for 
the opinion of any considerable section of the 
English people. 

Because, most emphatically, it is not the 
opinion either of the British Olympic team or 
of that English public which, for want of a 
better word, we call “ sporting.” If it were, 
then I agree we should be bad losers. If 
we had entered the Olympic competition de- 
termined to do our best, and, being defeated, 
had subscribed to sentiments such as these, 
we should be guilty of a lapse of sportsman- 
ship. But we have not; these sentiments 
and opinions are not ours. They are the 
peculiar property of the people with whom 
they originated—that is to say, of a small 
section of journalists who are, by their own 
confession, not interested in Olympic affairs, 
who never have been interested in them, who 
have not the remotest understanding of track 
athletics, and whose sole claim to authority is 
that they are supported by no less a person- 
age than the famous oarsman Mr. * Rudie ” 
Lehmann, M.P. 

Why, then, it might be asked, have these 
people been able to masquerade in the papers 
as representing the views of the British sport- 
ing public? How do they even manage to 
“hold down” the job of writing about the 
Olympic Games at all? And why have their 
effusions not been greeted with the public 
ridicule they merit ? 

The answer to these questions is not 
obvious. It involves a tedious argument 
which it is worth while to enter on only be- 
cause it explains so much both of the past 
and the present. I will make it as brief as I 
can. 

The answer, then, lies, I think, in the fact 
that athletics—track athletics—have not for 
a long time held what I believe should be 
their proper position in the out-of-door life 
of England. It is hardly an exaggeration to 
say that outside the universities and apart 
from the inter-varsity sports the track has 
not been taken seriously by the British pub- 
lic in the sense in which cricket or football is 
taken seriously. Public opinion in general 
is not “ educated ” to understand and appre- 
ciate the track as it is to understand cricket 
and football. And of course this has af- 
fected the press. There are hardly any 
sporting editors in England who know the 
first thing about running; and the result 
has naturally been that the newspapers have 
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published and the public have accepted com- 
ments and articles about athietics in general, 
and about the Olympic Games in particular, 
which any one who knows anything about it 
can recognize at once to be complete non- 
sense. 

But the most unfortunate result of this 
public and journalistic ignorance is that very 
few people in England have realized either 
the meaning or the vital importance of 
efficiency in the successful organization of 
athletics. They have no idea how hard it 
makes it for the runner when his manage- 
ment, so to speak, goes wrong. They have 
no idea how much easier it is to get ready 
for a big race when you don’t have to worry 
about the details of meals and lodgings and 
entries and so on. Above all, they have no 
conception of the futility and incompetence 
of the existing organization of the English 
Amateur Athletic Association. And, not real- 
izing this, nor the results which it inevitably 
produces in the performances of English 
athletes, they go on talking about the splen- 
didly sporting rough-and-ready way in which 
the Englishman always used to take his 
running—simply not recognizing inefficiency 
and wasted effort when it stares them in the 
face. 

Because, in the last resort, the attitude of 
Mr. Lehmann and his friends comes to this: 
that it is worth while to do a thing badly, and 
it is not worth while to do it well. Itis worth 
while to organize athletics badly because it is 
* sporting ”’ and “ rough-and-ready ;” it is not 
worth whiie to organize them well because to 
do so is to “‘ make a business of what should 
bea pastime.” They call the Olympic Games 
fantastic, “a horrid orgy,”’ and they say that 
they cause recrimination and bad ‘eeling ; 
but the essence of their case lies in this catch 
phrase about business. England must with- 
draw from a competition which she cannot 
win without “ sacrificing her ideal of amateur- 
ism” and without “‘ degrading a noble sport ” 
to the level of commercial enterprise, as the 
Americans have done. 

But what do they really mean by that phrase 
about business? I don’t think they could 
explain if they wanted to; they have never 
taken the trouble to think. But, if they mean 
anything at all, it must be that they object in 
general and in detail to the American method 
of organizing athletics. Let me venture on 


an analysis of the method which they have 
shirked. 
The American athlete specializes on one 
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or two events; before any race of great im- 
portance he devotes his whole energies and 
time to his training ; he has a coach—often a 
professional—who likewise devotes his whole 
energies and time to his coaching ; he has an 
organization behind him which is managed 
by paid organizers ; where, in special cases (as, 
for example, at an Olympiad), there are great 
expenses which he could not be expected to 
pay for himself, they are paid for him. All 
of which system depends on organizing ability 
and intelligence, supported by a reasonable 
amount of money. 

That is what the American method amounts 
to. But the odd thing is that every single 
feature of it can be found in an advanced 
stage of perfection in the organization of 
English rowing or English cricket or English 
football. There is no one in the world who 
specializes more or devotes more time and 
trouble to his training than the English oars- 
man ; the professional coach was invented by 
the English cricketer; every English rugger 
team takes “ expenses ” for its tours; every 
English county cricket club has its paid organ- 
izers. There is no amateur sporting event 
in the world over which more trouble is taken, 
more time “ wasted,” and more money ex- 
pended (per person participating) than the 
Oxford and Cambridge boat race. It is a 
“‘ business,” if any amateur event ever was, 
and Mr. Lehmann knows it. It is not done 
in a business spirit—of course not—nor will 
the English training for the next Olympiad 
be done in a business spirit. But time and 
trouble and money are expended to produce 
a good varsity crew, in precisely the same 
way and for precisely the same purpose as 
they were expended by the Americans before 
the last Olympic games. 

As I have tried to show, the English press, 
and therefore the English public, know that 
cricket and rowing cannot be done well unless 
trouble is taken to organize success. What 
hitherto they have not known is that the 
same remark applies to the track. They 
have not realized that it is impossible to pro- 
duce a good track team without taking trouble. 
But they are finding it out, and 1916 will 
show the result. They will listen to no 
nonsense about not entering again, but 
what they do they will take care to do well. 
We shall enter for the next Games, and I 
hope the manner and the spirit of our prep- 
aration will be sufficient answer to those 
who think we have been poor losers, and 
who have mistaken for a_ representative 
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opinion the weary “ squealing ”’ of journal- 
istic ignorance. 


But it is better to lose and to squeal than 
to win unfairly. And this year, as before, 
the charge of unscrupulous methods has been 
brought against the American team. It isa 
charge which Americans resent the more bit- 
terly because it is repeatedly brought against 
them. It is a charge which I want to repudi- 
ate entirely in so far as it concerns the United 
States team at Stockholm. 

The accusation divides itself into two parts. 
The first count is that of professionalism on 
the part of the members of the team. Now, 
for all I know, there may have been some 
members of the team who have been guilty 
of the breach of amateurism involved in 
taking “‘ appearance money.’’ I should think 
it quite probable that there were. It is a 
thing which has happened in England, and 
which it is very hard to prevent. But it is 
nothing to do with us if it happens in Amer- 
ica. It is purely a matter for the vigilance 
of the American authorities and for the 
sensitiveness of the American conscience. 
So that the charge of professionalism, so far 
as we are concerned, is reduced to the con- 
tention that the whole of the American team 
** sacrificed its amateur status because of the 
money which was spent on it’’—a contention 
the absurdity of which has, I hope, been 
shown by what I have already said. I will 
not labor the point any more. If the Amer- 
ican team were professionals, then there are 
few amateur cricketers or oarsmen or foot- 
ballers of eminence in England. 

So that, having, I hope, disposed of this 
accusation, I can turn to the charge that the 
conduct of the Americans in the Stadium 
was unsporting. And I will say at once that 
I thought it was noticeably the reverse. 
The management of the team seemed from 
the very beginning to be impressed with the 
desirability of making no trouble with the 
authorities, and they seemed to have im- 
pressed the same thing on their team—which, 
perhaps I may say without offense, seemed a 
pleasant contrast to their attitude in 1908. 

Not that I think the American, or any 
other, team were perfect. In the nature 
of the case that is not what one expects. If 
you pick a hundred men because they can 
run well, there are almost sure to be some of 
them who like to win without much caring 
how they do it. Or at least there are sure 
to be some of them who are—shall we say ?— 
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a little rough and ready in their racing tactics, 
and who, without malice, do things which 
have unforeseen results. 

Perhaps I can explain what I mean by 
telling what I think really happened in one 
of the incidents which were made a cause of 
complaint against the Americans at Stock- 
holm. I refer to the disqualification of the 
quarter-miler Young. 

In one of the semi-finals of the four-hundred- 
meters Young was drawn to run against 
Hans Braun, the German who nearly beat 
Reidpath in the final of the same race. 
Young drew the inside place on the starting- 
line, with Braun next to him. ‘The trouble 
occurred at the first corner, within a few 
feet of where I happened to be standing, so 
that I saw exactly what happened. At the 
beginning of the bend Braun was perhaps 
two feet in front of Young, and of course 
outside him. At any rate, he was in no posi- 
tion to try to cross to the inside. But he 
began to push close in in front of Young in 
a very dangerous way, and it certainly 
occurred to me at the moment that he would 
make him break his stride. Young, how- 
ever, gave him no chance to do anything of 
the sort. He simply collided with Braun in 
a way that sent the latter a good two yards 
out of the direct route to the tape, and must 
have given him a good shaking in the bar- 
gain. Young won the race, and was 
promptly disqualified for a foul. 

The justice of this particular incident is 
not by any means easy to determine. In 
the first place, I have no doubt Braun would 
have won if nothing at all had happened. 
But when the collision occurred he was in a 
position to which he had no right, and, if 
Young had done nothing, I think Braun 
would have been disqualified for cutting 
across. On the other hand, Young’s method 
of clearing the way was more violent than 
was necessary to keep Braun in his place, 
and I don’t think he can be excused from all 
blame. But to accuse him of a deliberate 
foul, as many newspapers did, is to cast an 
undeserved slur both on him and on Ameri- 
can methods. He was only protecting him- 
self —with too much zeal. And the fact that 
the American managers raised no protest 
against this (at least) doubtful disqualification 
was only one indication of their very liberal 
attitude throughout the Games. 

Let me deal with two other races that 
were the cause of disputes to show why I 
say that the charge against American fairness 
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at Stockholm was unfounded. First, I will 
take the case of the hundred-meters final. 

In that race there were five Americans and 
one South African—Patching. Patching is 
notoriously a very fast but a very nervous 
starter. Now there were seven false starts, 
all of them made by the Americans, and when 
at last they did get off Patching was badly 
beaten. Obviously there is here quite suffi- 
cient material for a charge of unfairness 
against the Americans, and of course the 
charge was made. 

But, from what I have heard and know 
of the American runners, I am sure that they 
had no intention of worrying Patching out of 
it by continually breaking away. On the 
contrary, this is what I think happened. The 
Swedish official who was starting the race 
was almost as nervous as the people who 
were running it. It was his first Olympic 
final, and he was overwhelmingly impressed 
with the importance of getting a fair start. 
In consequence he kept the runners “ set ” 
for an inordinately long time—so long that it 
was practically impossible for any one who 
starts as Craig, for example, does, not to fall 
across the line. It was Craig who made the 
first three breakaways, and [ am certain he 
went only when he felt himself falling, and 
of course it is well known that after two or 
three false starts men will break away from 
sheer nervousness. So that, although I think 
the false starts were most unfortunate in. 
every way, I don’t believe for an instant they 
were premeditated, and I think as much 
blame attaches to the starter as to anybody. 
This theory of what really happened is borne 
out by the fact that in the final of the two- 
hundred-meters, in which practically the same 
men were running, and in which there was 
an almost equal incentive to try to “steal a 
bit,” there wasn’t a single false start, which, 
I believe, was entirely the result of the fact 
that the starter let them away reasonably 
quickly. 

One more illustration to exonerate the 
much-abused Americans—the final of the fif- 
teen-hundred-meters, in which I ran myself. 
In this, if in any race, there was a chance for 
“dirty work.”” ‘There were fourteen starters 
—incidentally far too many for an Olympic 
final—and they included seven Americans, 
two Swedes, and two Englishmen, Jackson 
and myself. In such a crowd and sucha race 


things seem to happen with kaleidoscopic 
rapidity, and lots of unfair tricks might have 
occurred without the judges being able to 
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see. But they didn’t occur. Most of the 
time I was in the thick of the crowd, so I 
think I am in a position to judge of the fair- 
ness of the running. Now, as a matter of 
fact, I did have to break my stride, owing 
to an American who came up inside me 
when I think he shouldn’t have done so, 
and pushed me out of the way. But this 
was only the sort of thing which happens, 
and which is bound to happen, in any race 
in which a lot of people run, and which in 
the normal course of events does no harm to 
anybody. Except for that little incident, to 
which no blame attaches, I cannot remember 
that any of the Americans ran with anything 
but the most perfect fairness, and I know that 
Jackson, who was most of the way quite 
close to me, would bear me out. Of course 
in his wonderful sprint in the last lap Jackson 
had to run wide around some Americans 
but, despite the newspapers, I can vouch for 
it that none tried to box him in or hinder him 
in any way. 

I don’t think I need labor my point any 
more. I thought, as the whole English team 
thought, that both the American manage- 
ment and the American team meant to do 
the square thing at Stockholm, and did it. 
It is nothing for them to be self-righteous 
about ; it is really the least that any Olympic 
team can do. But it does give them a right 
to resent attacks upon their conduct which 
have no foundation in fact—and this because 
they did effectively recognize, as ultimately 
every one must recognize, that it never can 
be worth while to try and win any event so big 
as an Olympic race by mean or discreditable 
methods. 


It is pleasant to be able to come to such a 
conclusion as this, because on it rests the 
whole future of the Olympic idea. If 
the competitors at the next few Olympiads 
do not show the same spirit as was shown 
this year, if there is unfairness and the 
quarreling that necessarily must follow it, 
then the Olympic idea will of its own mo- 
mentum run in uncontrollable ruin upon the 
rocks, and none will regret it. But I am ideal- 
ist enough to think that there are few of those 
who feel the clean passion for athletics who 
will so lose their moral balance as to forget 
their sense of the proportionate values of 
victory and honorable conduct. And while 
runners the world over prefer defeat to un- 
fair tactics, we need not regard with appre- 
hension the attacks of Mr. Lehmann. 
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Yet even Mr. Lehmann may be asked to 
prove assertions. It is all right for him to 
call the Olympic Games “a huge orgy,’’ and 
to ridicule the whole idea as “ fantastic and 
grotesque.” Nobody minds that. But it is 
only fair that he should substantiate his 
statement that the Olympiad of 1912 stirred 
up ill feeling among the nations competing. 

He has made this statement, but he has 
offered no sort of argument in support of it— 
because there was none to offer. Apart 
from the journalistic talk which I have tried 
to discount at its proper value, there was no 
ill feeling either at Stockholm or afterwards. 
Of course the papers had to represent the 
whole English team as seething with discon- 
tent against fhe Swedes and the Americans. 
But it was almost pure invention. Perhaps 
when some of the heats were changed at the 
demand of the Americans, and incidentally 
very much to our disadvantage, there was 
a little soreness of spirit. But remember 
that our nerves had been upset by some of 
the worst luck that any team ever had. Just 
how unfortunate we were hardly any one 
outside the team could guess. And [I still 
think that those heats ought not to have 
been changed. But the soreness over the 
episode was the merest flurry of the waters. 
It was followed by no storm; before the 
conclusion of the games every Englishman 
there was full of admiration for the efficiency 
of the Swedish officials and the American 
runners—an admiration that obliterated the 
memory of every feeling more petty than itself. 

Indeed, so far from the Games causing ill 
feeling, the reverse was so conspicuously 
apparent as to evoke continual comment. 
Everybody seemed to get on extraordinarily 
well. Our visits to the steamer Finland will 
always be a pleasant memory, and they are 
only typical of what was happening to every- 
body all the time. I don’t think a single 
competitor came away from Stockholm with- 
out a warm corner in his heart for Sweden 
and a strong respect and liking for the people 
against whom he ran. 

Mr. Lehmann taunts us with trying to make 
the Olympic Games a “ branch of foreign 
policy.” I think we might do worse. I 
don’t want to attach an absurd importance to 
athletics, but, seriously, it seems to me that 
international contests do provide a sort of 
international rivalry that is sane and healthy 
and desirable. I am not judging from Stock- 
holm alone. The Oxford and Cambridge 
contest against Harvard and Yale last year 
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was productive of nothing but the very best 
sort of feeling and relation among all the 
people who were in any way concerned in it. 
I hope that perhaps next year Oxford and 
Cambridge may come to the United States 
for a return match ; and, if they do, itis safe 
to predict that the contest will be—as it was 
last year in London—a model of what ath- 
letic meetings should be, and in itself a suffi- 
cient answer to the opponents of international 
athletics. 

And, after all, is the Olympic idea so 
grotesque ? International meetings are good 
for the cause of athletics and for athletes ; is 
it impossible that they are also good in other 
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ways? Sometimes the results that are un- 
seen are greater than those that are seen. 
Is it so fantastic to believe that the provision 
of a sane intercourse and a sane rivalry of 
nations will help—slightly perhaps, but still 
perceptibly help—in breaking up the absurd 
fabric of “ routine thinking” on which the 
present system of international relations rests? 
If we can believe such a fantasy, if we can 
see in the future possibilities greater than the 
present shows, then we shall enter with re- 
doubled ardor into the Olympic contest, 
impelled not only by enthusiasm for the trial 
of strength itself, but also by devotion to the 
idea that lies behind it. 


SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS OF HIGHER 


EDUCATION 


FOR WOMEN 


BY MARION FLORENCE LANSING 


Mount Holyoke College, at South Hadley, Massachusetts, founded by Mary Lyon, last week 
celebrated with impressive and extremely interesting exercises the seventy-fifth anniversary of its long 


and useful history. 


Honorary degrees were conferred on distinguished men and women of other 


colleges and on graduates of Mount Holyoke who have made their mark in science, letters, or public 


service. 


An occasion of special rejoicing was the report to Presidert Woolley by the Committee 


of the Alumni that the plan of raising a half-million-dollar fund for the College had met with 


complete success.—THE EDITORS. 


OR movements as well as for persons 
F birthdays begin to have an interest 
when the allotted term of threescore 

years and ten is past. This year higher edu- 
cation of women can celebrate such anniver- 
saries in at least four States of the Union. 
After the close of the Revolution one town 
here and another there began to give partial 
instruction to its little girls, recognizing, as 
the town of Gloucester put it in a resolution 
of 1790, that “‘ they are a tender and inter- 
esting branch of the community.”’ But Mrs. 
John Adams is sponsor for the statement 
that in those days *‘ female education in the 
best families went no further than writing and 
arithmetic, and in some few rare instances 
music and dancing.” During the first third 
of the nineteenth century elementary school 
education was still in its experimental stages. 
As for teaching girls anything more than the 
mere rudiments of the traditional three R’s, 
that, as Kipling would say, was “ another 
story.” As late as 1853 a company of gen- 


tlemen from different States, meeting to com- 
pare notes on girls’ schools, lamented that 
the very mention of a collegiate course was 
treated as absurd. They themselves, radicals 
though they were, shrank from calling the 
advanced institutions which they were advo- 
cating “ colleges,” feeling that such a term 
would be “inappropriate,” and wasted many 
hours of their convention searching for some 
other name which should “ indicate an en- 
lightened regard to the different wants of the 
sexes.” Nor were they exaggerating the 
public attitude to the “ phantom of a college- 
learned lady.” Governor Clinton felt obliged, 
in presenting to the New York Legislature, 
in 1819, Emma Willard’s moderate “ Plan for 
Improving Female Education,” to urge that 
it be received with respect and at least be 
spared “commonplace ridicule.” 

Girls hastened to avail themselves of every 
opportunity open to them. Boston experi- 
mented for eighteen months with a girls’ 
high school, but gave it up in despair because 
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of the numbers which presented themselves. 
The boys’ high school had never had more 
than ninety in its whole membership, but one 
hundred and thirty-five girls qualified for en- 
trance to the girls’ high school in its first 
year. Then, too, the boys were always 
dropping out to go to work, but no girl left, 
or intended to leave, except for marriage, 
until she had completed the three years’ 
course. ‘The alarmed city fathers sat down 
and calculated. In another year there would 
be four hundred girls; pretty soon there 
would be seven hundred ; before long possi- 
bly fourteen hundred, for the girls were de- 
serting the private schools, and, as Mayor 
Josiah Quincy naively admitted, “it cannot be 
questioned that the proffer of so unexampled 
a privilege would awaken the strong desire of 
every parent and female of the admitted age 
in the city to become partakers of it.”” “ This 
will never do,” said the committee. ‘ No 
city could be expected to spend money this 
way.” So, in 1828, in spite of the frantic 
protests of its advocates, Mayor Quincy 
closed the school, the first of its kind ever 
opened. 

What Boston gave up no other city could 
be expected to attempt. Girls must look to 
other sources than public funds for such 
learning as they sought. Academies sprang 
up all over New England and New York to 
meet the demand, and many thought that 
the problem had been solved. ‘Time proved 
that it had not. The wisest educators, watch- 
ing the developments of these schools, were 
dissatisfied. Many remedies were proposed, 
but most of them were simply changes within 
the established limits of the academy system 
of education. One clear-headed woman came 
to see that the trouble lay back of the schools 
in the principle on which they were organized. 
With Mary Lyon, to recognize a difficulty 
was to set herself to correcting it. From the 
moment of her vision she gave her life to 
working out the plan which she believed to 
be the solution of the problem. It is evi- 
dence of her success that her name is to-day 
in the Hall of Fame, and that in the second 
week of October of this year of 1912 edu- 
cators from all over the United States came 
together at Mount Holyoke College to com- 
memorate, in the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
its founding, the beginning of a new era in 
woman’s education in America. 

Mary Lyon’s criticism of the schools of her 
day was clear and trenchant. They lacked 
the “ vital principle.” No one knew them 
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better than she. ‘Teacher in several, vice- 
principal of one, she had contributed eagerly 
towards their success. ‘‘ Some of them are 
doing very good work,” she explained, “ but 
amidst all their prosperity they have no solid 
foundation, and in themselves no sure prin- 
ciple of continued existence. Those which 
appear to have the strongest claim to such a 
standing are so dependent upon their present 
teachers, and their funds and accommoda- 
tions are to such an extent the property of 
private individuals, that it would not be safe 
to predict even their existence the next cen- 
tury.” That was their weakness. They 
were private schools, privately owned and 
privately managed. Such a system could 
never adequately meet the needs of the 
daughters of a great democratic nation. It 
is by no accident of continuance that Mount 
Holyoke is rounding out its long period of 
prosperity. Mary Lyon felt sure that it 
would do so. ‘ This institution will last 
thousands of years,” she told the girls as she 
organized them into a society for keeping ‘ts 
records. ‘Then, as perhaps their eyes grew 
big and she saw that she had taxed their cre- 
dulity too far, she added the remark, which 
was probably just as surprising to them, 
* Why, it is as likely that it will continue as 
that Amherst College will.”’ And the reason 
for her confidence was that she had founded 
it upon just the same basis as that of Am- 
herst College and every other men’s college, 
that of public endowment and trustee man- 
agement. 

Since the early settlers of the Massachu- 
setts colony made their contributions towards 
the support of Harvard it had been the axiom 
of the institutions for men that higher educa- 
tion was a public benefit, and should there- 
fore be a matter of public concern and an 
object of public benevolence. ‘This had never 
till the opening of Mount Holyoke been the 
basis of a school for girls. Persons of that 
day could hardly believe that the money for 
the project was free money, given outright. 
At least, they said, the principal must have 
some special privileges. No, Miss Lyon’s 
highest salary was $260 a year. Then the 
trustees must be stockholders. No, this was 
a new kind of girls’ school, these gentlemen 
explained. ‘There were no stockholders, no 
dividends which must be paid from the pro- 
ceeds. It was a public institution, endowed, 
incorporated by the State, and held by trus- 
tees. 

To us Miss Lyon’s application of the idea 
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seems obvious. The principle had worked 
for men; it should be adopted for women. 
But to her own generation it seemed imprac- 
ticable and revolutionary. It is worth while to 
stop for a moment to consider the means by 
which she accomplished her end, for it is an 
inspiring story which should be one of the 
traditions of the American college woman. 
That is what anniversaries are for. They 
make an occasion for stopping and gathering 
up the traditions which might otherwise be 
lost in our busy American life. 

During the years of her preparation Mary 
Lyon had thought the matter out. The only 
way to convince people that her scheme was 
feasible was to give an object-lesson of such 
a school as she had in mind. ‘There were 
two ways to do this, both of which, it may 
be noticed, are in use in every present college 
undertaking. She could try to persuade one, 
two, or a few wealthy men to do the whole. 
This, if successful, would be the quicker and 
easier way—the more prosaic, and the one 
which most people would have taken. The 
other was to attempt “to interest the whole 
New England community, beginning with the 
country population, and in time receiving the 
aid and co-operation of the more wealthy in 
our cities.” ‘This would require ‘“ vastly 


more time and labor ; but, if it were accom- 
plished, an important and salutary impression 
would be made on the whole of New Eng- 


land.”’ ‘This method she chose. For months 
and years she traveled up and down New 
England, soliciting from farmers and their 
wives, from ministers, ladies’ missionary cir- 
cles, storekeepers, doctors, from rich and 
poor alike, money to found such a seminary 
for girls. She had the vision and set it be- 
fore them, and as the people caught it they 
responded. ‘The record books of those gifts, 
with their entries of fifty cents, two dollars, 
five dollars, a thousand dollars—hundreds of 
entries—are among Mount Holyoke’s dear- 
est treasures. It may well be a matter of 
pride to all women that the first thousand 
dollars, which made the attempt possible, 
came entirely from women, and the most 
of it from women who had but little to 
give. 

It was an exciting time. We catch a little 
of the spirit of adventure as we read Miss 
Lyon’s letters. ‘“ And I have lived,” she 
writes to a friend, ‘to see the time when a 
body of gentlemen have ventured to lay the 
corner-stone of an edifice which will cost 
about fifteen thousand dollars, and for an 
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institution for females. Surely the Lord 
hath remembered our low estate. This will 
be an era in female education. The work 
will nov stop with this institution. It is a 
concession on the part of the gentlemen in 
our behalf which can be used again and 
again.”” That was in 1836, just two hundred 
years after the founding of Harvard. The 
next year the school was opened. But more 
than Mount Holyoke had been founded. 
Miss Lyon’s laborious method of rousing 
interest had done its work. The truth of 
the principle on which Mount Holyoke was 
founded was gradually conceded. When one 
such institution has been established, funds 
for the second and third will come more 
easily, she had said. Nor had her prophecies 
stopped with a few more such seminaries. 
“Let this principle be fully admitted,” she 
wrote, “and let it have sufficient time to 
produce its natural effects, and it will be pro- 
ductive of more important results than can 
easily be estimated. ‘There will then be laid 
a broad and sure foundation for system, 
improvement, and elevation in female educa- 
tion. Perhaps the influence which this semi- 
nary exerts in this respect will be more 
important in its results than all its other influ- 
ence.” It is in recognition of this influence, 
and of the wonderful “ effects ” which have 
followed the acceptance of this principle, that 
so many college presidents attended Mount 
Holyoke’s anniversary. 

When we talk of seventy-five years of 
higher education for women, we are not 
making the opening of Mount Holyoke our 
only initial date, though as the prologue to 
the story of the woman’s college it is the 
most important beginning. In New York 
Emma Willard had meanwhile succeeded in 
getting her seminary incorporated by the 
State, and in having a small amount of State 
money appropriated to girls’ higher education. 
Georgia was always progressive along this 
line, and it was here that the first institution 
strictly for women with the name of “ college ” 
and the intention of giving degrees was 
established, at about the same time as the 
laying of the corner-stone at Mount Holyoke. 
Bradford Academy closed its doors to boys in 
1836, and became a really advanced school 
for girls. Oberlin antedates them all, but 
belongs to a different class, because it was co- 
educational—probably the first co-educational 
college in the world. Founded in 1833, it 
has the high distinction of being the first col- 
legiate institution in the world to open its 
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doors to women. It divides with Georgia 
College the honors as to degrees, Oberlin 
granting its first degree to a woman in 1838, 
and Georgia graduating a class of eleven in 
1840. | 

None of these institutions attained what 
we should call collegiate rank in their women’s 
departments. Oberlin’s course of study was 
at first frankly a ‘ Ladies’ Course.”’ Mount 


Holyoke’s aimed to offer ‘“ every advantage 


which the state of education in this country 
will allow.” Concerning its standards Miss 
Lyon wrote as follows : 


In a seminary for females, we cannot, as in- 
the standard of education for the other sex,. 


refer to established institutions whose courses 
of study and standard of mental discipline are 
known to every literary man in the land. We 


make the rules for adtnission to the classes 


very rigid in order to raise the standard-of edu- 
cation, and hope in fifty years from this. the in- 
fluence will be felt far and wide. 
look on the studies required, fifty years hence, 
as we do on the studies of Cambridge in the 
first year. . 


When we try to estimate these courses, we 
should contrast the modest catalogues with 
those of other schools of the time rather than 
with the standards of the modern college— 
and the other catalogues are truly remarkable ! 
The Greenleaf Female Institute, for instance, 
offered in 1861 to take a pupil at any age and 
enable her to attain ‘“‘to any desirable pro- 
ficiency in science and literature.” Ingham 
‘“‘ University,” with a ‘‘ Lady Principal Extraor- 
dinary,’’ scorned such ordinary terms as Fresh- 
man, Sophomore, Junior, and Senior, substi- 
tuting for them “ Palmarians, Cardians, Am- 
plians, Novians, Mathians, and Supernu- 
meraries,”’ with elaborate explanations of the 
meaning of these terms, and glowing accounts 
of the light of learning which was constantly 
shed within its precincts. Higher education 
was evidently the fad as well as the pioneer 
movement of the period. Between 1830 and 
1850 twenty-two institutions were opened. 
Most of these were Southern and destined to 
end with the Civil War. Three other insti- 
tutions deserving place in the annals of higher 
education for women opened before the war : 
Rockford College, Illinois; Antioch College, 
Ohio, co-educational, founded by Horace 
Mann in 1852; and Elmira College, New 
York, founded for women in 1855. 

The Civil War dealt a heavy blow to edu- 
cation, especially in the South. But it inter- 
rupted for only a few years the plans for 
what is recognized as being the first woman’s 
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college established in America in the sense in 
which we understand the word college. 
Joseph Emerson, who taught Mary Lyon 
and several other prominent educators, had 
had in 1822 a vision of a_ school for 
women which should “ not only exist but be 
considered as important as are now our col- 
leges for the education of our sons. But 
where such an institution shall be erected,” 
he adds, ‘‘ by whom it shall be founded, and 
by whom instructed, it is yet for the hand of 
Providence to develop.”’ We forget the 
break of forty years and feel as if we had 
come upon the next chapter of a continued 
story when we read Matthew Vassar’s first 
communication tothe trustees to whom he 
was intrusting the money for Vassar College. 
“It occurred to me,” he begins, “ that 
woman, having received from her Creator 
the same intellectual constitution as man, has 
the same right as man to intellectual culture 
and development. It is my hope to be the 
instrument in the hand of Providence of 
founding an institution which shall accom- 
plish for young women what our colleges are 
accomplishing for young men.” Vassar 
College was opened in 1865, with require- 
ments conforming as nearly as possible to 
those of corresponding men’s colleges. The 
woman’s college, which was to have in the 
next forty years so phenomenal a develop- 
ment, had begun. ‘lo each succeeding col- 
lege founded during this period belongs some 
pioneering distinction. Smith and Wellesley 
date from 1875, Smith having the honor of 
being the first to be strictly collegiate in 
rank without any affiliated preparatory de- 
partment. Wellesley was thought to be im- 
possibly large because it opened with accom- 
modations for three hundred—less than one- 
fourth of its present student body. Bryn 
Mawr (1885) originated the ** group system ”’ 
of major and minor studies, now in use in 
most women’s colleges. 

While these schools and colleges were being 
founded in the East, a parallel movement for 
co-education was gaining strength in the 
West. Here the principle of public educa- 
tion was adopted with no qualifications, and 
as high schools followed grammar schools, 
and were followed in their turn by State uni- 
versities, they were all opened at an early 
date to boys and girls alike. Utah was the 
first to open its University to women, in 
1850, and now all but three, all Southern, 
have done the same. Only by statistics can 
we get any notion of the tremendous strength 
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of women’s education. But when we are 
told that in one year there are thirty-three 
thousand women enrolled in three hundred 
and twenty co-educational institutions, and 
twenty thousand more in other colleges, we 
begin to realize how many college women 
there must be in the United States. In 1900 
one-third of all the college students in the 
United States were women, and it is said 
that the number is constantly increasing. 

There has grown up in the East a third 
kind of institution—the woman’s college 
affiliated with the men’s—sharing its faculty 
and many of its academic privileges, but 
retaining economic and social independence. 
All of these are comparatively recent, but are 
gaining in strength every year. In these 
co-ordinate colleges, and in the universities 
which admit girls to their more advanced 
courses, the graduate departments are an 
important feature. When we learn that in 
the last four years one-tenth of the doctor- 
ates of philosophy conferred in the United 
States were given to women—and this takes 
no account of the numbers in professional 
schools—we begin to see how high this 
“higher education ” of ours has gone. 

The influence of the movement cannot, 
however, be estimated from statistics, any 
more than it can be judged from this partial 
enumeration of colleges. It cannot even be 
meas:red within the ranks of the college 
woman. In the last seventy-five years the 
status of woman has changed. No one 
would claim that the result has been all gain, 
but on the whole her position is more natural 
and normal. It was, for instance, a debated 
point of etiquette in 1835 whether Mary 
Lyon, with two other ladies to support her, 
might sit down in formal committee meeting 
with her own men trustees. Emma Willard 
begins an address toa very select and private 
audience with the hope that it will not be 
thought indecorous for her to speak a few 
words on the subject near her heart. This 
change in the position of woman has its under- 
lying cause in the new estimate which democ- 
racy has put upon woman, an estimate which 
found its first manifestation and has made 
much of its progress in the field of her edu- 
cation. With the close of the Revolution the 
new attitude began to be felt. Through the 
industrial changes of the periods immediately 
preceding the Civil War the factory girl, the 
girl working outside the confines of a home, 
came into being. It was in the logic of 
democracy, but it was none the less the salva- 
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tion of the country, that the educated woman 
came into being at the same time. 

We have picked up the threads of colleges 
and universities. We have found, what it is 
good for us to realize, that they were not 
scattered threads, but were weaving together 
a pattern which spread across the whole coun- 
try. If we can but stand off far enough, we 
shall perhaps be able to see certain predomi- 
nant features that stand out in this fabric 
which many hundred institutions have woven 
in seventy-five years. In the first place, it is 
pre-eminently American. It is interesting, 
in this large look which we are taking, to 
turn once more to the dream of one of the 
pioneers and see how it has been fulfilled. 
Joseph Emerson prophesied in 1822 that 
“the distinguished honor was probably re- 
served for our rising republic to exhibit to the 
world such female seminaries as the world 
has never witnessed.” His prophecy has 
come true. The United States has given the 
world an exhibition of women’s higher educa- 
tion, carried on upon a grand scale, such as 
no other nation has dreamed of. The best 
of it is that this system of education is the 
natural product of breadth of view and de- 
mocracy, and will carry that spirit with it 
wherever it goes, whether to the Interna- 
tional Institute in Spain, the Woman’s Col- 
lege in Constantinople, or the colleges of 
India and China. 

The essential democracy of the system has 
reacted healthfully in our own country. No- 
where ‘save in America do young women 
leave their homes in such great numbers and 
gather in communities to live a life of their 
own. Fathers and mothers questioned in the 
early days whether this was well. It might 
be Jane Addams addressing a commencement 
assembly to-day rather than Mary Lyon who 
gives the clear-cut and conclusive answer of 
democracy: ‘‘ The young lady needs,” Mary 
Lyons said, *“‘to feel herself a member of 
a large community, where the interests of 
others are to be sought equaliy with her own. 
She needs to learn by practice as well as by 
principle that individual accommodations and 
private interests are to be sacrificed for the 
public good; and she needs to know from 
experience that those who make such a sac- 
rifice will. receive ample reward in the im- 
provement of the community among whom 
they are to dwell.” 

Certain interesting tendencies may be ob- 
served in the courses of study. It was the 
pride of the college graduate of the latter 
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part of the nineteenth century that her Alma 
Mater had the same requirements for en- 
trance, the same courses, and the same stand- 
ards as her brother’s college. This was 
natural until women had justified their con- 
tention that they could do the same grade of 
work. Now we are doubling back to the old 
idea of differentiation. The sequence has 
been something like this. At first it was 
insisted that the education of girls must be 
different ; then it was proved that it need not 
be different ; now we are beginning to assert 
that it has a right to be different. Even 
when the men’s curriculum was changing, 
the women’s was not. “ It has taken ws two 
hundred years to get to this point,” an impa- 
tient professor remarked in 1890; “let the 
women wait a while before they try experi- 
ments.” But when at a co-educational col- 
lege the young man’s time was occupied in 
the engineering rooms, it was not a long step 
for the young women to spend a correspond- 
ing length of time in the domestic science 
department, and. though they did not know 
it, they were following out -one of the early 
ambitions of the girls’ school. Emma Wil- 
lard had set forth the theory that ‘“ house- 
wifery ’’ might profitably be made a science, 
the teaching of which would confer a very 
direct benefit upon the community. 

The first educators made their plea that 
the girl be trained to be home-keeper or 
teacher. They calculated that thirty thou- 
sand teachers would soon be needed in the 
schools of the rapidly developing country, and 
it was their burden to meet that demand. 
Bryn Mawr had among its stated aims “ to 
fit its students to become teachers of a high 
order,” and it is said that more than half the 
college graduates in the country have taught 
at some time. Matthew Vassar ventured to 
suggest the more daring idea that, “ if woman 
were properly educated, some new avenue to 
useful and honorable employment, in entire 
harmony with the gentleness and modesty of 
her sex, might be opened to her.” ‘The 
worthy gentleman might not think that the 
list of women’s employments in the last Cen- 
sus report met his requirements as to their 
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nature, but he would doubtless approve highly 
of the new associations and bureaus, spon- 
sored by the deans and presidents of the 
Eastern colleges, to assist college women into 
other occupations than teaching. 

Even these movements, and many more 
of their kind, measure only a part of the effect 
of women’s education. Really to judge it, 
we must go out into the world of the business 
woman, the club woman, the philanthropic 
expert, the settlement worker, into the world 
anticipated and longed for by these pioneers, of 
women together, educated together, working 
together, and working with men. There had 
been nothing like college spirit, that wonder- 
ful bond which brings back to every college 
commencement hundreds of devoted daugh- 
ters, which will bring back to the anniversary 
at Mount Holyoke members of the fifty-year 
class, the sixty-year class, perhaps even one 
or two of the sixty-five-year class. People 
said to Miss Lyon, ‘* How can a school last ? 
The teacher makes the school.” ‘I know 
that,” she replied; ‘* but I look for a time 
when there will be a school which will find 
the teacher.” Everywhere in our modern 
society there are causes, ideals, tasks, which 
find the woman, claiming and winning her 
loyalty. The educated woman is not given 
to talking of her achievements, but there are 
not lacking those to sing her praises. ‘The 
best work that is being done in the American 
city, says a leading civic expert, is being ac- 
complished by disinterested educated women 
who are giving their services towards its 
regeneration. And this is only one field 
among many which might be mentioned. 

Froebel has defended the “ centenary 
habit ” because it makes us acquainted with 
the past. ‘It casts a robe of warm color 
about a name that had else been cold; it 
throws enduring light upon some date which 
had else lain long in the darkness of neglect.” 
But it is most of all worth while to look back 
if it gives us zest to go forward. The pause 
at the seventy-five-year milestone will give us 
renewed pride in our past. It should give 
us new enthusiasm and inspiration for the 
future. 








THE SPECTATOR 


T was years ago, in Heidelberg. A group 
of young Americans, strolling down one of 
the quaint old streets of the town, ap- 
proached the office of the American Consul, 

before which hang an American flag. As they 
passed the house one of the young men took 
off his hat. The man beside him looked at him, 
then glanced quickly about, as men do, to locate 
the person he was greeting. Another of the 
party fell back and said to him, “ Did you see a 
friend?” When one is abroad, chance meetings 
gain in importance. The young man smiled. 
“Why—yes—a friend of mine—and of yours 
too, I suppose.” He pointed back towards the 
flag, which they had now passed. “Oh!” said 
the other, feeling a little flat. 

“You see,” went on the young man, a little 
sheepishly—an American man is always sheep- 
ish when detected in what may seem a bit of 
sentiment—*I served in the militia a good 
while, and I got in the habit of saluting the 
colors; and over here—somehow—” 

“Is he apologizing because he saluted his 
flag?” broke in one of the young women. “I 
think it’s the rest of us that ought to apolo- 

. 
gize. 

The party moved on, and the Spectator had 
almost forgotten the incident when, years later, 
he learned that it had borne fruit—it had set a 
fashion, started a tradition. For since that 
time, so he is told, the Americans in Heidelberg 
always salute their flag where it hangs before 
the office of their Consul. 
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All this came into his mind last winter while 
he watched another little scene, this time in his 
own country, in a New England city. The 
President of the United States had been a 
guest in a house where the Spectator had been 
asked to meet him. The President was taking 
leave, and the Spectator made one of a group 
at a window watching the Chief Executive and 
his escort take their places in the automobiles. 
Groups of men and boys, who had in some way 
discovered what was happening, were lounging 
about on the street corners, gazing curiously at 
the Presidential party. The honorable guests 
and the honored host exchanged salutes, and 
the motor cars moved off, while the crowd 
watched, wit its hands in its pockets. 

As the group in the window !'ooked out at the 
scene one of them exclaimed: “ Well! if that 
isn’t the limit !” 

“ What ?” asked the Spectator. 

“Why, didn’t you see? Nota man of them 
saluted. They just rubbered !” 

Every one laughed, then we grew grave. 
“ What an example for those small boys!” said 
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some one. And we fell into a discussion of 
American manners compared with European. 

Again, last summer, the Spectator was one of 
a huge audience witnessing an outdoor pageant. 
It was evening, band music filled the air, spec- 
tacular performances were going on ina brilliant 
electric illumination. All open spaces were 
thronged and bleachers were full. Suddenly a 
few people among those on the bleachers rose 
to their feet. “ Down! Down in front! Sit 
down, can’t you?” was variously shouted by 
those behind, and there were growling comments 
about people who stood up when, if everybody 
sat down, everybody could see. The offenders 
remained standing. The growling comments 
went on, until suddenly some one muttered, 
“Shut up! It’s ‘ The Star-Spangled Banner’!” 
Whereupon the comments subsided, and before 
the band had ended the bleacher crowd was all 
on its feet, half ashamed, half amused. 


& 

Now, the Spectator finds that these three 
scenes group themselves persistently in his 
mind, and persistently recur, producing an 
undercurrent of speculation and perhaps even 
of moralizing. “ Ought these things so to be ?” 
he wonders. We Americans are often con- 
gratulated, we often congratulate ourselves, on 
our emancipation from conventions, from forms, 
from traditions. But are we, the Spectator 
wonders, altogether to be congratulated? Is it 
entirely to our credit that we are able to stand 
on street corners with our hats on our heads 
and our hands in our pockets while our country, 
embodied in its Chief Executive, passes by? 
Shall we unreservedly felicitate ourselves that 
we can stroll past our country’s flag without 
an impulse to salute it? that we can hear one 
of our National hymns without an impulse to 
rise? Is this emancipation, or is it something 
else? He wonders. 


122) 


Certainly, informality and unconventionality 
are good things within limits, but are we per- 


haps passing these limits? For, as psycholo- 
gists tell us that we cannot think long without 
words, so perhaps it is also true that we cannot 
feel long without acts—and acts are forms. 
Unquestionably the spirit of loyalty may exist 
while one’s hat is on. But the Spectator won- 
ders if taking off one’s hat may not perhaps 
give it a bit of encouragement—like a friendly 
pat on the shoulder of a boy who is doing well. 

Moreover, among the young people who are 
growing up among us, who “ know not Joseph,” 
who think of war as something in a text-book, 
and loyalty as something mentioned in poetry 
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and history—among these, would it not give 
some suggestion and stimulus to the spirit of 
patriotism, innate in all of us, if they saw those 
around them giving some tangible evidences of 
the feeling? It is undoubtedly true that in 
some cases a feeling grows through being 
repressed, but it is much more often true that 
it grows through being expressed. To throw 
stones at a cat tends to make a boy cruel, while 
to feed it and pet it and care for it tends to make 
him tender-hearted. The feeling causes the 
action, but the action reacts on the feeling. 
This is the vital circuit. 

Soit is with the feelings of loyalty and patri- 
otism. From the ages of savagery downward, 


kings and priests, whether they formulated the 
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theory or not, acted in accordance with sound 
psychology when they instituted elaborate cere- 
monials by which the people might give expres- 
sion to their feeling of reverence. We do not 
wish to return to barbarism. We do not even 
wish to wrap ourselves about in all the forms 
and ceremonies of modern European life, as 
they appear in some of its phases. But the 
Spectator wonders whether, in throwing off 
these cumbrous vestments, we have not got rid 
of a little too much. Might there not be some- 
thing midway between the full regalia of a 
coronation procession and—let us say—a bath- 
ing suit? He wonders, to change the figure, 
whether, in our reaction from all formality, we 
are not in danger, as the Germans say, of 
“ throwing out the child with the bath.” 
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Rich Mrs. Burgoyne (The). By Kathleen Nor- 
ris. The Macmillan Company, New York. $1.25. 
When Mrs. Norris’s “ Mother” appeared last 
year, The Outlook commented on it as a whole- 
some book in a time when a great many people 
are hearing and accepting unwholesome doc- 
trine in regard to marriage, parenthood, and 
home life. “Mother” was a reassertion, in a 
fresh and delightful narrative, of certain ele- 
mentary claims of humanity. It pointed out 
certain elemental sources of happiness; and it 
ran counter to a great deal of the bright, hard, 
“smart” thinking and living of to-day. Now 
Mrs. Norris reinforces her protest against over- 
elaboration and competition in dress and habits 
of living, extravagance and bad taste in all 
forms, and tells a good old-fashioned romance 
by way of showing how pleasant life can be 
when people are sane. This is the story of a 
sensible woman who keeps within her means 
and refuses to be swamped by social engage- 
ments, lives a normal human life of varied 
interests,and has her own romance. Seasoned 
story-readers who like highly spiced food will 
not like this story, and yet they are the people 
who need it. There are some of them to whom 
it would recall old ideals. It is well told, for the 
heroine, although she recreates a community, is 
neither a prig nor a preacher, but a warm- 
hearted, honest-minded, and thoroughly inde- 

pendent woman. 
Hollow of Her Hand (The). By George Barr 
McCutcheon. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. $1.30. 
Mr. McCutcheon has written many stories ; sev- 
eral are of the “ Graustark” order; but in his 
latest novel he has made a happy and success- 
ful departure from the kind of fiction with which 
his name has been associated. He has prob- 
ably invented a new situation—this is so incred- 


ible a statement that it must be made with res- 
ervation in case some reader hasten to remind 
The Outlook that the same situation has been 
used by some French or Russian story-teller— 
and he has so dramatically developed this 
motive that he holds the attention of the reader 
from the first to the last page. Heis not always 
convincing, and he takes wide liberties with 
probabilities. It may be objected that his chief 
character is not always consistent with herself. 
But of the interest of this story there can be no 
question, and there is some very good character 
painting in it. The old New York family in all 
its members is sketched with a great deal of 
skill. Mr. McCutcheon has done nothing so 
good before. 

Paul Rundel. By Will N. Harben. 

Brothers, New York. $l. 

Mr. Harben is thoroughly at home in the rustic 
hamlets in Georgia and with people who live on 
the slopes of the mountains. That means that 
he knows at first hand a definite type of primi- 
tive Americans living in primitive conditions. 
He has more than once, with notable fidelity to 
fact and with unobtrusive skill, described the 
dramatic situations which arise in the inter- 
course of these people; and he has more than 
once drawn with a strong hand personalities 
which stand out with greater distinctness because 
the background against which they are drawn 
is rude. Jane Dawson has something of the 
dramatic definiteness of outline that Meg Mer- 
rilies possesses. In his latest novel Mr. Harben 
has chosen as his chief motive the development 
of religious enthusiasm expressed in very simple 
and naive ways, and has described the trans- 
formation of a rough boy filled with the spirit 
of vengeance into a man of notable self-control 
and profound faith. It will doubtless seem to 
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many that the transformation is too dramatic 
and the influence of the man too extensive; but 
in such communities as that in which Paul 
Rundel lives personal influence is an immense 
factor. Mr. Harben studiously avoids the im- 
aginative element One may dislike his stories, 
not because of the way in which they are told, 
but because of the people with whom they deal ; 
but Mr. Harben’s manner is admirably matched, 
in its directness, its occasional uncompromising 
hardness, with the social conditions of his char- 
acters. Here and there, however, when he is 
recording some aspect of the lonely and im- 
pressive world in which many of his people live, 
he shows power of natural eloquence. 

Romance of Leonardo da Vinci (The). By 


Dmitri Merejkowski. Translated by Herbert Trench. 
In 2 vols. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $5. 


This romance of Leonardo da Vinci forms one 
of the trilogy of novels of which perhaps the 
best known is “ The Death of the Gods.” The 
subject of this particular book, however, most 
easily lends itself to illustration, and, in con- 
nection with the great painter whose story it 
purports to tell, and with the art of his time, 
there have been selected a iarge number of 
photographs, which are here remarkably well 
reproduced, with the Mona Lisa and a repro- 
duction of da Vinci’s portrait of himself as the 
frontispieces for the two volumes. The novel 
as such appeals rather to the cultivated than to 
the popular taste, but it is really worthy of a 
permanen place in literature. 

Railroad Finance. By Frederick A. Cleveland, 


Ph.D., LL.D.,and Fred Wilbur Powell. D. Appleton 
& Co., New York. $2.50. 


This is a work of solid information rather than 
of theoretical discussion. It describes the 
methods of financial management employed by 
railway companies, their systems of accounts 
and statistics, the intricacies of capitalization, 
reorganization, and consolidation, and it in- 
cludes also a careful study of the important 
questions connected with fictitious capitaliza- 
tion. The original material was a series of lec- 
tures before the University of Pennsylvania by 
Dr. Frederick A. Cleveland, who has had the 
assistance of Mr. F. W. Powell, a well-known 
writer on economic topics. The work is indis- 
puta bly of practical value to students of the rail- 
way development of the country. 
Correspondence of William Shirley, Governor 
of Massachusetts and Military Commander in 


America. By ——, Henry Lincoln. The  Mac- 
millan Company, New York. In 2 volumes. $5. 


William Shirley was Governor of Massachusetts 
from 1741 to 1756. His ten years’ residence in the 
Colonies prior to his term of office was the very 
best preparation that he could have had for 
entering upon the duties of that office. During 
his term he distinguished himself by two great 
events, one civil, the other military. He put the 
colony of Massachusetts upon a self-respecting 
currency basis, so much so that Massachusetts 
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became known as the “ Hard Money Colony.” 
His second most notable achievement was his 
part in the leadership of the American forces 
which resulted in the successful capture of 
Louisburg (1745) in the French and Indian 
War. The present volumes comprise some- 
thing like four hundred letters written by Shir- 
ley and his contemporaries. They present an 
interesting and intimate account of colonial 
conditions, and are a genuine contribution to 
our knowledge of our own history—a knowledge 
in which many of us are deplorably deficient. 

T. De Witt Talmage As I Knew Him. By the 


Late T. DeWitt Talmage, D.D. E. P. Dutton& Co., 
New York. $3. 


We here note briefly the appearance of this 
autobiography, which is none the less welcome 
because its publication has been so long delayed. 
The extremely large number of people who are 
interested in Dr. Talmage both as a preacher 
and a personality will find that the book abounds 
in incidents and reminiscences. 


Colonial Homesteads and Their Stories. B 
oa Harland. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


The author paid visits to the thirty or more 
mansions of historical interest here described. 
Each place is treated with loving sympathy as 
regards associations, and with careful accuracy 
as regards historical material, family records, 
and the like. There are many pictures of the 
places themselves, of rooms having special 
associations attached to them, and of a few of 
the famous men and women who have lived in 
these old houses. The work is not new, but is 
in compressed form, and is very well worth a 
place in the library of all those who recognize 
how much of American life and history is closely 
related to such famous old places as Johnson 
Hall in Johnstown, New York, the Jumel Man- 
sion in New York City, Westover and Shirley in 
Virginia, Morris House in Philadelphia, and 
very many others. 


Sacred Shrine (The). By Yrjo Hirn. 
Macmillan Company, New York. $5. 

It seems a picturesque combination of subject 
and author, that of the study of the poetry and 
art of the Roman Catholic Church as treated 
by Yrjo Hirn, professor in the University oi 
Finland at Helsingfors. The work is fairly 
comprehensive and the treatment is extremely 
suggestive and helpful. 

Depths of the Ocean (The). By Sir John Mur- 


ray, K.C.B., F.R.S., etc., and Dr. ea Hjort. The 
Macmillan Company, New York.” $7.50. 


This is an exhaustive and fully Meaneted work 
which describes important investigations in the 
North Sea and in the Norwegian Sea. These 
were instituted at the suggestion of Sir John 
Murray, who induced the Government of Nor- 
way to lend a vessel for the expedition and 
himself paid for its equipment and cruising 
expenses. The investigations were thoroughly 
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systematic and scientific, and there seems to be 
no doubt that a great deal has been added in 
this way to the world’s knowledge about the life 
in the depths of the sea, the contour of the bot- 
tom, and all other matters relating to the mod- 
ern science of oceanography. 


World’s Leading Painters (The). By George B. 

Rose. Henry Holt & Co., New York. $1.75. 
According to Mr. Rose, a competent authority, 
the world’s leading painters were Leonardo, 
Titian, Rubens, Yelasquez, and Rembrandt. 
Mr. Rose’s latest book comprises a_ study 
of each of these six. And each of the six 
essays is equally remarkable whether the reader 
consults them for biography or for criticism. 
The biographies are necessarily brief; but the 
author well knows how to give much atmosphere 
to them. He quickly transports us into that 
atmosphere, and the Renaissance becomes as 
vivid and everyday-like to us as is our own 
period. As to criticism, the present volume 
includes the results of the latest researches with 
regard to a number of disputed points. Con- 
cerning the merits of particular works, the views 
expressed are emphatically the author’s own, 
arrived at after repeated examination of the 
pictures. We wish that Mr. Rose would write 
another book describing in like manner six 
other painters—say Giotto, Botticelli, Correg- 
gio, Bellini, Diirer, and Holbein. 


Wilderness of the North Pacific Coast Islands 


(The). By Charles Sheldon. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. ; 


Mr. Charles Sheldon’s book “ The Wilderness 
of the Upper Yukon,” published some months 
ago, received high commendation from the best 
authorities. We learn that it has been, of all 
the recently published works on sport, the “ best 
seller.” Its successor should find equal wel- 
come, and should take its place on the shelf 
which may already hold such books as Mr. 
Roosevelt’s “African Game _ Trails,” Mr. 
Thompson Seton’s “ Arctic Prairies,” and Mr. 
Hornaday’s “Camp-Fires in the Canadian 
Rockies.” The present volume is valuable not 
only to the lover of sport; it is also valuable to 
the reader who wants to know more about our 
mysterious Northwest. If we are not mistaken, 
this is the first volume to describe at all inti- 
mately and adequately the islands of the North 
Pacific—Vancouver, Montague, Queen Charlotte 
and Admiralty Islands. It tells about a country 
much of which had never before been traversed 
by white men; indeed, some of it had not even 
been trodden by the natives. 


Spell of England (The). By Julia De Wolf 
Addison. L. C. Page & Co., Boston. $2.50. 

We talk about the spell of Italy and the spell 

of Greece, but the spell of England is no 

less real. It is hardly felt by those who rush 

‘from Liverpool or Plymouth “up to town,” 


and for whom England is principally London 
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and the surroundings of London. But for him 
who loves Banbury Cross and other quaint 
spots, who loves to abide beneath the shadow 
of the great universities, who loves the valleys 
of the Severn and the Wye and the Dee, there 
is a spell of England. The present volume will 
but emphasize it to those who have felt it, and 
will introduce it to those who know it not. 


Making of Western Europe (The). By C.R. L. 
ae. Vol. I. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
$2.50. 


The Outlook has already called attention to Mr. 

Fletcher’s notable ability to present history in 

an interesting way. His “ History of England” 

gave abundant evidence of this: the work was 
written in such manner as indubitably to interest 
young and old alike. In the present volume we 
find the same ability for handling broad masses 
in bold outline. Certainly after reading it we 
have a better idea than before of just how the 
present independent nationalities in Europe 
were born out of those Dark Ages when the 

Roman Empire was breaking up and the Church 

was in its infancy. 

Majority Rule and the Judiciary. By William 
L. Ransom. With an Introduction by Theodore 
Roosevelt. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 60c. 

This volume is a very thorough description of 

Mr. Roosevelt’s proposal to submit to the people 

the question of what they mean by their State 

Constitution when the Court and the Legisla- 

ture disagree as to its interpretation—a_ prop- 

osition very different from the Recall of 

Judges, with which it has been sometimes con- 

founded. Even Progressives who have been 

inclined to favor Mr. Roosevelt’s proposal, as 

The Outlook has been, will be surprised to find 

how much legal and quasi-conservative authority 

can be found to support this proposal. 

Supreme Court and the Constitution (The). 


3y Charles A. Beard. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. $1. 


This is a careful historical description of the 
question whether the power of the Supreme 
Court of the United States to pass upon the 
constitutionality of acts of Congress is in ac- 
cordance with the spirit and purposes of the 
framers of the Constitution. Professor Beard 
makes out a strong case in support of the belief 
of the affirmative. 


St. Francis of Assisi. By Johannes Jorgensen. 

Longmans, Green & Co., New York. $3. 
M. Paul Sabatier’s “ Life of St. Francis of 
Assisi,” still our foremost authority, has caused 
a notable awakening of popular interest in St. 
Francis and his order. The most recent evi- 
dence of this is the translation from the Danish 
of Johannes Jérgensen’s “St. Francis.” The 
translation seems well done—indeed, the Eng- 
lish reads as if it were the original language of 
the book. The style is restful, simple, and 
direct, and the story of the Saint’s life is clearly 
and frankly told. 
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John Campbell, of Pittsburgh, locomotive engi- 
neer, deserves to be put on the roll of industrial 
honor. He ran an engine for forty-eight years 
without ever killing a human being, and without 
even injuring any person sufficiently to draw blood. 
He was never suspended or censured by his employ 
ers during his long career as engineman, which ter- 
minated happily on September 6, when he retired 
from the position which he had so honored. 


The number of women students in German uni- 
versities is increasing. During the recent half-year 
there were 2,958 of these students, of whom 2,500 
were of German nationality. ‘The majority are tak- 
ing the courses in literature and history, but thirty- 
nine are studying law, twenty-eight dentistry, and 
eleven theology. 

Is there any town in the United States that isn’t 
a “ world beater” in something? Fresh discoveries 
along this line are constantly being made. A 
“boosting” circular about Hamilton, Ohio, for 
instance, contains the information, which we think 
will be new to most readers, that eighty per cent of 
the world’s safes are made there and that it “has 
the largest machine tool works and coated paper 
mill in existence.” 


If school-boys of the present generation care any- 
thing like as much for “ Tom Brown” as their fore- 
bears did, they will be grieved to know that the 
original “ Tom,” at least as far as the fight with 
“ Slogger ” Williams went, recently died in England 
at the age of eighty-eight. Doubtless the original 
“slogger”’ (not “slugger,” as the despatches have 
it) went to his reward long ago. 

A New York evening newspaper has introduced 
a novelty in advertising. It has a column for 
“Barter and Exchange ” advertisements, which it 
inserts free of charge. The advertisers pay only for 
the answers they receive, five cents each being 
charged for these. 

“ Thank-ye-ma’ams,” otherwise known as water- 
breaks, consisting of ridges of earth built across 
roads on steep grades, are to be abolished in Penn- 
sylvania as a part of its road improvement meas- 
ures. These water-breaks were once a familiar 
institution throughout New England and other parts 
of the country, and are still surviving in many places. 


The loganberry, a hybrid of the blackberry and 
raspberry, is said to make the finest of jellies, jams, 
and pies. Introduced a few years ago in the West, 
its popularity has been steadily increasing, and the 
demand now outruns the supply. Western Oregon 
and Washington are the greatest producers of the 
new berry. 

A portrait of a young woman has hung for years 
in the drawing-room of a private school in a small 
town in New York. Now it has been discovered, 
sO a newspaper article avers, that the picture was 
painted by Gainsborough and is worth $70,000. Ex- 
perts are often called upon for opinions as to the 
authenticity or value of supposed “old masters,” 
and this is one of the few cases in which they have 
found such a picture to be of real value. 


The new parcels post stamps, twelve in number, 
will it is, announced, probably be ready for distribu- 
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tion to the post-offices of the country by Decem- 
ber 1. They will be larger than the ordinary postage 
stamps, and will have attractive-designs—including 
a mail-carrying aeroplane, as a glimpse into the 
future. 

« New York,” says the “ Harvard Lampoon” in a 
Guide to Boston, is “a semi-mythical suburb of 
Boston. The subject,” it adds, “is a painful one to 
Bostonians, and should be avoided at social func- 
tions.” 


Mark Twain was naturally, according to his own 
confession as related in his recently published biog- 
raphy, of an indolent disposition. In an old volume 
of Suetonius, adjoining a reference to “ Flavius 
Clemens” as a man distinguished “ for his want of 
energy,” the later Clemens made this annotation: 
“T guess this is where our line starts.” Yet, as 
printer, pilot, reporter, lecturer, traveler, and author, 
fate contrived to get a great deal of work out of 
Mark Twain. 

A real estate company has been formed by Penn- 
sylvania Railroad officials to improve the property 
adjacent to the great Pennsylvania terminal build- 
ing in New York City. The surroundings of this 
magnificent structure, like those of many of the 
great European cathedrals, now present a shabby 
appearance that detracts from the architectural 
effect of the building, and the proposed improve- 
ments are a welcome testimony to the growth of 
zsthetic taste in commercial circles. 


Useless custom-houses which the Treasury De- 
partment proposes to abolish are fairly well distrib- 
uted over the country. The one at Kennebunk, 
Maine, collected $6.10 in 1911 at a cost of $266.50; 
that at Natchez, Mississippi, collected 55 cents, with 
expenses of $553; Nantucket, Massachusetts, no 
receipts, expenses $361 ; Galena, Illinois, no receipts, 
expenses $384; St. Mary’s, Georgia, receipts $21, 
expenses $670. The position of collector of cus- 
toms at these places is not always a sinecure, how- 
ever, for a constant watch must be kept for the 
dutiable goods that never come. 


Milwaukee, in the opinion of Mr. Andreas Dippel, 
is the one city in the United States which properly 
supports a German theater. And this though New 
York City has a larger German population than 
most of the cities of Germany! Still, the 
Deutsches Theater in New York is not yet discour- 
aged, and during the coming winter it plans to pre- 
sent many famous German plays “with a cast 
hardly to be surpassed even in Europe.” 


Ruskin’s attack on Whistler, according to Mr. T. 
R. Way’s recently published book, actually resulted 
in bankruptcy for the artist. “ ‘ Punch’s’ lament,” 
Mr. Way says, 

“*T takes and paints, 

And no complaints, 

And sells afore ’'m dry ;— 

When savage Ruskin 

Sticks his tusk in, 

And nobody’ll buy,’ 
proved true for poor Whistler, and there was no 
market for his pictures. ... After this came the 
bankruptcy.” So perhaps there was some justifica-" 
tion for Whistler’s suit against Ruskin for libel. 








